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From Illinois Corn Cribs to the Homes of the Hungry (page 26) 


Be of Good Cheer 
Doctors Take a Busman’s Holiday 


The Spare Time of a Railroad Man 





Unmistakable 
any way 
you look at them... 


Pure Automobile 
by Chrysler Corporation 





1960 DE SOTO...A long, gently curving flow of metal, 
like the vane on a missile, from taillight to fender-front. 











You’d know these cars at a 
glance, anywhere you saw them. 
Their sculptured, thrusting 
lines are unmistakably Chrysler 
Corporation. 





wa de : 1960 PLYMOUTH... Air-scooped fender insert, outlined 
Yet, each one has a distinctive by a whiplash arc that sweeps from wheel opening to hood. 


personality all its own. Here 
are some of the deft touches 
that set them apart from any 
other cars on the road... 














1960 CHRYSLER... Renowned, racing-car grille 
brought up to date. In the rear, flying V taillights. 














1960 IMPERIAL ... The famous gunsight 
taillights. Massive, low-slung bumper with 
a wide longhorn curve. 
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1960 DODGE... Double-barrelled taillight and back-up ’ 
light sets flank the broad, sleek expanse of the rear deck lid. 
; 
t 
1960 DODGE DART ... Clean, taut lines a 
flowing from the backswept grille to the trimly 
sculptured rear fender. 
1960 VALIANT—a decidedly classic accent from sports 
car grille to sloping rear deck. | 
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The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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what are YOU going to be when you grow up? 


A doctor or a nurse...an engineer or a teacher 
.»»maybe even President? No goal is too high 
for their dreams to reach. And of course you 
want to help make those dreams come true... 


ANSWERS YOUR CHILD'S QUESTIONS 


You can start right now—with the way you 
answer your child’s questions, with the en- 
couragement you give his curiosity. Your home 
can stimulate his desire to learn... teach him 
to dig out the facts for himself... put him 
leagues ahead of his schoolmates — but you 
need the proper tools. Thousands of parents 
are turning to THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE for 
help in this important task. 


MAKES LEARNING A DELIGHT 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE was designed by 
parents, each an authority in his particular 
field, who understand your child’s thinking, 
who know what will arouse and hold his in- 
terest. These experts know that while he reads 


FREE! jor your boy or girl...this delightful color booklet 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE | 


The Children’s Encyclopedia i 
Answers All Your Child’s Questions 
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for pleasure, he unconsciously absorbs a thou- 
sand facts he will remember far into the 
future. Every volume of THE BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE leads your child on...makes him want 
to see what fascinations the next page and the 
next book hold. He may pick up a volume 
simply to see what makes the stars twinkle. 
But before he puts it down he will be able to 
tell you how elevators run...what a stalactite 
is... how flowers get their color...why a fire 
pail is filled with sand ...the workings of the 
human heart. 


AS MODERN AS TOMORROW 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE captures your child's 
interest with the oldest of all attention-getters 
... the picture, Its 12,500 wonderful pictures 
{thousands in full, beautiful color) draw him 
irresistibly into a text so informative, it’s a 
generation ahead! In its 7,600 pages your 
child will find information on every dramatic 


development of the new atomic age: rockets, 
jet propulsion, radar, atomic energy, televi- 
sion; on the machines and techniques of mod- 
ern industry and modern living. And not only 
will he understand the age in which he lives, 
he will explore past ages through their his- 
tory, their fine arts, their literature, geography 
and customs. 


A FREE GIFT FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


Here’s a gift for your children that will kindle 
their imaginations...a new, exciting full- 
color booklet the whole family will enjoy. Its 
24 thrill-packed pages reproduce in full beau- 
tiful color actual pages from THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Its quizzes, games and nursery 
rhymes, and its fascinating questions and an- 
swers will give your child hours of enjoyment 
...and teach him dozens of useful facts. To 
get your child’s copy, simply mail the coupon 
today. There is no obligation, of course. 
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(ron nn 
MAIL THIS FREE BOOKLET COUPON ; 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
Putnam Valley, New York i 
Please send me “riDE THE MACIC CARPET,” the 24-page full- 
color booklet taken from the newest revision of THE BOOK ! 
OF KNOWLEDCE. I understand it is FREE and without obli- | 
gation of any kind. | 
There are............ children in my family, ages....................000+ i 
NAME. { 

I 

ZONE. 

COUNTY STATE. i 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


“Childless Couples” 

« Thank you for the article entitled 
“Churches Have Childless Couples,” by 
Elisabeth D. Dodds [P.L., January 15, 
2060}... 

Looking back over almost twenty-five 
years of married life, my husband and I 
are gratified by the many ways God has 
used us, because we did not have chil- 
dren. Our home has been a refuge for 
both our parents, our aunts, my brothers 
and sisters, and their children for long 
and short periods. We had the room and 
the capacity for helping to carry a tem- 
porary burden caused by illness, moving, 
and war, which we would not have had, 
had we several children of our own. 

God does provide other avenues for 
our need to love and care for the young, 
exemplified to us in the sons of mission- 
ary friends, who have used our home as 
their home and us as substitute parents 
when help is needed. For several years 
these boys have brought us great joy and 
happiness. .. . 

I used to dread the years ahead. I 
thought we would be very lonely, but 
I know many parents who are lonely 
and neglected and bitter. If we spend 
our last days neglected and alone, it 
will be because we failed to make our 
present life rich and meaningful as God 
intends it to be. 

We must not be sorry for what we 
don’t have and can’t have. Instead, we 
must be thankful for the many blessings 
He gives us, and the many avenues of 
service he provides for us to fill our 
otherwise empty lives....I am sure 
many other couples, like ourselves, do 
not want sympathy, just understanding. 


—Mnrs. Etvin M. DussLer 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


«... There are a great number of chil- 
dren...in hospitals, orphanages, and 
exceptional children’s homes, who des- 
perately need mothering. ... Surely, in 
helping [such children] the childless 
woman would find a certain amount of 
fulfillment. . .. Would anyone dare make 
critical remarks about a woman devoted 
to such worthy service. . . ? 


—Mrs. HELEN K, Gitson 
La Habra, California 


«...I think I am particularly grateful 
for this article because it reminds me 
that even people like us, who spent ten 
years of childless marriage before we 
were able to adopt our son, still are guilty 
of going on at length in conversation 


about the latest doings of our child when 
childless couples are in the group. .. . 


—Mnrs. LorREN BEARDSLEY 
Mercer Island, Washington 


“Report from Cuba” 

« Thank you for Dr. Arthur L. Miller’s 
report on Cuba. [Our family of five] re- 
cently returned from a ten-day vacation 
there...with the desire to tell our 
friends of the warmth and sincerity that 
we encountered everywhere. We were 
treated as neighbors and as guests. The 
Cubans we met, and they were many, 
felt free to express their opinions on po- 
litical problems, but among the simple 
people the feeling was overwhelmingly 
one of great devotion to and trust in 
Fidel Castro. They felt that he had given 
them the right to be proud of being 
Cuban. ... 

We are not trying to justify any meas- 
ure or any statement of the Cuban gov- 
ernment, but we would like to impress 
upon Americans that Cubans are 
friendly, that tourists with no connec- 
tions in the country at all were made to 
feel welcome at all times. The Cubans, 
we felt, are sincere in their effort to re- 
organize their country. Their only re- 
sentment concerns the way the American 
press has treated them. Coming back 
from Cuba, I must say that I do not 
blame them. 


—Mnrs. GENEVIEVE GEER 
Rye, New York 


« Of course, the analogy is not perfect, 
but the naiveté of the remarks made by 
the Moderator...in his “Report from 
Cuba” [P.L., January 15, 1960] struck 
me as alarming. They were akin to those 
made by many early visitors to the Soviet 
Union or by those who appreciated the 
train schedule under Mussolini. . . . 

I am amazed that the abuses present, 
and progressively getting worse, in Cuba 
are excused by making comparisons to 
greater evils of the past, pointing to in- 
experience or the lack of a solid Parlia- 
mentary tradition. ...As an attorney, 
see a clear and present danger in the ac- 
tions of a man educated in the law who 
is so heady from mass adulation that he 
flaunts or manipylates the law. As an 
American, I am tired of seeing us used 
time and again as a convenient whipping 
boy for those who want our money, our 
weapons, our patronage, our indulgence, 
our magnanimity in the face of any and 
all libel and slander... . 


—Mnrs, Lewis HELM 
Washington, D.C. 
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New Group Health Insurance 
Available to Every Reader of 
Presbyterian Life—65 and Over 


Advertisement 


Including New Medical Coverage Which Helps You Pay 
For Doctor Visits—to your Home, in the Hospital, 
in the Doctor’s Office, or at a Nursing Home 


Now, readers of Presbyterian Life can 
be among the first to share in a major 
health insurance advance for men and 
women 65 and over. Never before have 
people 65 and over had such a practical 
way to safeguard themselves against 
the drain on income that comes with 
sickness and hospital care. . . . And, 
now at last, there ace TWO wonderful 
Plans to choose from. First, there is the 
Standard Plan which is currently pro- 
viding thousands of men and women 
with complete hospital-surgical bene- 
fits—including outpatient emergency hos- 
pital care! 

Only members of AARP can get the 
protection of these Plans—and you are 
invited to join now. 

Your coverage under either of the 
Plans can ean cancelled because of 
age... and you get it without answer- 
ing a Single question about your medical 
history. The only requirements are 
that you be 65 or over and a member 
of AARP. 


NEW OPTIONAL COVERAGE 


And now, after months of hard work 
and planning, the non-profit American 
Association of Retired Persons is proud 
to announce its Optional Hospital- 
Surgical-Medical Plan that actually 
gives you money to help pay for doc- 
tor visits. It also-includes many other 
benefits never before in one group in- 
surance policy of this type—im addition 
to the hospital-surgical benefits of the 
Standard Plan. Imagine! Relief, at last, 
from the constant expense of doctor 
calls—whether at home, the hospital, 
the doctor’s office or in the nursing 
home! 


HOW AARP SERVES YOU 


AARP is able to offer you these two 
Health Insurance Plans—and the free- 
dom from worry that goes with them— 
only because it is a national, non-profit 
organization consisting of elder citizens 
exclusively and functioning solely in 
their behalf. It now has more than 
300,000 members from coast to coast. 

Under the direction of its founder 
and president, Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, 
noted educator and nationally recog- 
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A Message from 


Dr. Ethel Perey Andrus, 
President of AARP. 


“So that no one will miss out 
on this wonderful opportunity 
to achieve low-cost health 
insurance coverage at a time 
when it is needed most, we 
have been permitted to extend 
our enrollment period. 

“Therefore, I again invite 
everyone 65 or over to join 
AARP and learn about this 
amazing coverage under which 
many thousands of our mem- 
bers now have permanent pro- 
tection. 

“These two Plans take their 
honored place alongside our 
other special services . . . all 
designed to provide better living 
for America’s elder citizens." 








nized leader in senior affairs, AARP 

offers its members many privileges in 

addition to its health insurance pro- 
ram. Here are a few: 

AARP’s Drug Buying Service en- 
ables members to obtain needed drugs 
and prescriptions at savings of 25% 
and more off the regular retail price. 

AARP members also receive practi- 
cal help and information through the 
two AARP publications: Modern Ma- 
turity magazine and the AARP News 
Bulletin. 

AARP’s Travel Service offers big dis- 
counts on guided group tours to Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. 

AARP has strong local and national 
Legislative Programs to improve and 
ao uard the welfare of elder citizens. 

All these privileges and more are 
yours as a member of AARP—which 
you may join whether you are em- 
ployed or retired. 


SOME IMPORTANT FACTS 
ABOUT AARP GROUP 
INSURANCE 


1. Protection under either of AARP’s 
Plans cannot be denied you for any reason 
if you are 65 or over and belong to the 
American Association of Retired Persons. 
2. No medical examination is necessary. 





— Note: — Due to 
the tremendous re- 
sponse this Announce- 
ment received from 
the readers of last 
month’s Presbyterian 
Life, we are repeating 
our offer now—/or the 
last time in 1960! 











No health questions are asked. 

3. Protection cannot be cancelled so long 
as the Master Contract remains in force 
and you continue to pay your premiums 
as a member of 

4. AARP insurance benefits are paid in 
cash, in addition to any other protection 
on which you may collect. 

5. No matter how many claims you ma 
have, your policy can never be cancelled, 
no matter how old you are, or how often 
you use the policy. There is no restriction 
to the number of claims for different 
causes. Even claims for the same or re- 
lated causes need only be separated by 
six months. 

6. The spouse of any insured member is 
eligible to join the plan regardless of age. 
7. There are no waiting periods. Pre- 
existing conditions are covered except that 
during the first year you do not receive 
benefits for conditions for which you are 
hospitalized duting the 12 months imme- 
diately preceding the date of the claim. 
(But the policies will cover all pre-exist- 
ing conditions for which medical treat- 
ment was given only outside the hospital.) 
8. The Plan is underwritten by the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, one of the largest insurance compa- 
nies in the world. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO 


Get all the facts about AARP’s 
health insurance in time for the current 
enrollment period. You can only join by 
mail, AARP employs no solicitors or 
canvassers. SEND NO MONEY. Sim- 
ply fill out and mail the coupon below 
to American Association of Retired 
Persons, Dept. 153, Colonial Building, 
15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
You will get complete details by mail— 
plus a FREE copy of Modern Matur- 
ity, the official AARP magazine. 

But don’t delay. To make sure you 
don’t miss the current enrollment 
period, we urge you to mail the coupon 


SEND NO MONEY 


American Association of Retired Persons 
Dept. 153, Colonial Building, 

15th Street, H. W., Washington 5, B. C. 

Please rush me m copy of 
Modern Maturity =, ia de- 
tails about your group health insur- 
ance. I am under no obligation. 











MEDITATION 
by Donald Black 


Life 


With a Background Foeus 


If then you havé been raised with Christ, seek the things 
that are above, where Christ is, seated at the right hand of 
God. (Colossians 3:1) 


- pgewse: blossom time in the nation’s capital attracts thou- 
sands of camera enthusiasts to Washington. Tourists 
from all over the world catch this fleeting beauty to share 
with friends at home. In one such living-room travelogue, 
the photographer projected a slide which called for special 
explanation. 

The Washington Monument with its beautiful sim- 
plicity was framed with a fuzzy outline of pink blossoms. 
“In taking this one,” the photographer said, “I had to decide 
either to put the Washington Monument in full focus, with 
the cherry blossoms somewhat blurred in the foreground, 
or I had to take the cherry blossoms in full focus and have 
the monument indistinct.” 

Similarly, many of us may go through life focusing on 
events close at hand, concentrating upon the secular and 
material, with a very hazy view about anything in the 
future. Or we may center our lives upon an existence which 
goes beyond these years, seeing events and things about us 
take on secondary importance. 

The New Testament makes very clear that Christians are 
to choose the latter. The heroes of the faith were those who 
“acknowledged that they were strangers and exiles on the 
earth.” Jesus tells his followers not to be anxious about the 
things they shall eat or wear, but rather to “seek first his 
kingdom and his righteousness.” Paul tells the Colossians 
to set their “minds upon things which are above,” “where 
Christ is, seated at the right hand of God.” 

The Christian lives life with a background focus. To 
human beings, death is the dividing line between foreground 
and background. We seek the certainty that there is some 
real life beyond the grave, and the good news that Christ 
arose from the dead gives every believer the confidence to 
view life from an eternal perspective. 

Nothing stirs our household quite so much as the plan- 
ning of an excursion, such as a movie granted as a report 
card treat or some other family outing. Once we have prom- 
ised our boys a jaunt, their mother will hold a briefing ses- 
sion. “Now we are going to leave at seven o'clock. But 
before that time everyone should have his hair combed, 
face and neck washed, and clothes changed. It would also 
be nice if the supper dishes were picked up, and the cellar 
floor scrubbed.” (This latter has nothing to do with pre- 
paring to go on the excursion, but we just can’t miss the 
chance to accomplish a little extra while conditions for 
help are favorable. ) 

Once the instructions are given, the willing participation 


is amazing. And why do the boys cooperate? Because they 
are thus earning their outing? No. This is an excursion al- 
ready granted; the decision is made, and they are aware 
of it. It is just that everything which happens between 
the briefing and seven o'clock is conditioned by what is 
going to happen after seven o'clock. Likewise, our faith 
that this life does not end with human death must so shape 
our attitude that it conditions every action. 

But if such a view of life is maintained only to escape 
from the harsh realities of everyday existence, Christians 
deserve the oft-quoted criticism that they have nothing to 
offer but “pie in the sky by and by.” Or if the promises of 
trouble-free life in eternity have stirred a selfish response, 
then our Christian motivation can be questioned. 

Therefore, we note that Paul first calls attention to an 
event which has already happened and a condition which 
already exists. “If then you have been raised with Christ. 
... For you have died, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” Christ’s death and Resurrection promise our life after 
human death, to be sure, but they also form the pattern for 
the spiritual experience by which we enter the Christian 
life. It is this experience which gives life its background 
focus, and our attention is not just to our own life beyond 
the grave, but upon Jesus Christ, the Lord of all life, 
who moves in the background and rules a Christian’s actions. 
“Seek the things that are above, where Christ is.” Men who 
live with a background focus can meet life’s harsh realities 
in the most constructive manner. There are many conditions 
which need changing, but the perspective of eternity dis- 
cerns those things which deserve time and energy. 

How much heartbreak we bring by concentrating on 
the here-and-now. In The Razor's Edge, W. Somerset 
Maugham describes a character whose life is wrapped up 
in social events among the international set in France. While 
he is on his deathbed, the whole household is disrupted 
by his being left off the invitation list to the season’s most 
distinguished ball. Here is an old man, crying like a child 
because he didn’t get invited to a party. What a shallow 
life. Such concern about the unimportant besets even the 
people of God when they concentrate on the foreground. 
The committee chairman who was not publicly thanked, the 
organization officer who was not seated at the speaker's 
table, the congregation whose name did not appear in the 
list of contributors—need we go on? 

Life with a background focus. With such perspective, 
a man can properly judge the things which happen each 
day, attacking evils which need to be corrected, sustaining 
good which has eternal value, and ignoring situations of 
minor concern. “Set your minds on things that are above, 
not on things that are on earth.” 
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Robert P. Montgomery is Presbyterian University Pastor at Princeton, Before coming 
to his present post in 1956, he served as a naval chaplain and as minister of the Pres- 
byterian church at Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York. Reared in the former United 
Presbyterian Church of North America, he attended Muskingum College and Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He also did graduate work at Union Theological Seminary. 
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Of Good Cheer 


The Lenten season reminds us that the chief burden the Christian has to bear 


springs from knowing how little worthy he is of the infinite love of God, but this 


very pain may be a source of joy 


by Robert P. Montgomery 


In the world you have tribulation; but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world. (John 16:33) 


“It was like a breath of fresh air.” That was the reaction 
Evelyn Waugh had when the priest made the sign of the 
cross on his forehead and spoke the words, “Dust thou art, 
and to dust thou shalt return.” Some people might think 
this Ash Wednesday ceremony rather morbid, but to this 
English novelist it was refreshing and exhilarating. It had 
the bracing quality that accompanies truth. 

Probably most of us would not think of such a reminder 
as invigorating any more than we think of Lent as a season 
of good cheer. Nevertheless, the meaning of our Lord’s 
words, “be of good cheer,” and the context in which they 
were uttered, provide the perspective from which any 
Lenten self-discipline or self-denial should be viewed. 

“In the world you have tribulation.” Moffatt’s translation 
reads, “In the world you have trouble.” Now, on the face of 
it, there is nothing profound in that observation. Many 
centuries before our Lord lived, Solon of Athens wrote, 
“No mortal man is happy, but all on whom the sun looks 
down are miserable.” The same refrain appears, a century 
after the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, in the “Meditations” 
of the Stoic Emperor Marcus Aurelius. It woyld appear 
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that Jesus was only adding his voice to the chorus of many 
before and after his time in the lament that man’s lot in the 
world is trouble. 

But there is a significant difference. “In the world you 
have tribulation.” Who is being spoken to here? It was not 
a public address. Jesus was talking to his disciples. He 
speaks of a trouble unique to the Christian disciple, whether 
of the first or of the twentieth century. Sickness, sorrow, 
death come to all regardless of race, color, or creed. Yet 
these are not the tribulations to which he refers. What, 
then, is this unique tribulation? 

The special pain of the Christian is called in the techni- 
cal terminology of theology sanctification. It does not have 
anything to do with “sanctimoniousness,” that “holier-than- 
thou” assumption of virtue which has for most of us a 
repugnant connotation. Sanctification is the process of our 
being gradually transformed into the likeness of Jesus 
Christ. It must always be preceded, for the Christian, by 
what is called in theological language justification. The 
word justification expresses the fact that in Jesus Christ God 
has made known his love and mercy toward those who 
are indifferent or hostile toward him, An old Russian 
proverb runs, “Love me black as I am; when I am white, 
everyone will love me.” Justification is the term that de- 
scribes the fact that God loves anyone, no matter how black 
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Be of Good Cheer 


CONTINUED 


his character, how great his guilt. A Christian is one who 
comes daily before God in spite of his stained character 
vecause he has heard this amazing news about his justifica- 
0n. 

Justification points to the pain which God endured to win 
humanity from self-destruction. Sanctification points to the 
pain that must be endured by those already won back. It 
degenerates into sanctimoniousness wherever one assumes 
that this partially transformed self is the evidence upon 
which God grants his pardon and help to man. Even before 
the process begins, man is forgiven by.God solely as a gift 
of God’s mercy. Furthermore, a person’s relationship to 
God all along the line of the process is grounded in this 
same mercy and is never conditioned upon the fruits of 
sanetification. 

What does it mean to be changed into the likeness of 
Jesus Christ? Do we become gods? No, we are and ever 
will remain creatures. We shall never be transformed into 
the likeness of our Lord’s deity, his godhead. But Jesus is 
not only God; he is also the representative human being. 
This means that his humanity is the prototype, the arche- 
type, the pattern of true humanness. To come into posses- 
sion of a human nature like his—that is the destiny to which 
God has called us all. Sanctification is the name for this 
process of growth whereby our nature is replaced by the 
kind of nature Jesus possessed as a human being. When his 
sanctifying work in us is completed, “we shall be,” writes 
John, “like him” (I John 3:2). 

A former president of the British Association of Science 
once described a child as a “candidate for humanity.” To 
become an actual member of humanity, the child must pass 
through a process called education. The process of educa- 
tion of a Christian does not make any of us possessors of 
the humanity which Jesus possessed. Nonetheless, we are 
all candidates for membership in his “new humanity,” just 
as increasingly, with the spread of education, all children 
will become candidates for natural humanity. 

The tribulation that our Lord warns us we shall have 
in this world is the inner struggle through which the Chris- 
tian passes as he gradually exchanges his inherited nature 
for the new nature that God offers him in Christ. The 
first ten or fifteen milestones on this road to a new self are 
marked with a word that to many in our day is a dirty four- 
letter word. It is the word duty. Our inclination is to seek 
to satisfy our selfish desires. Our duty is to be concerned 
about the rights of others. Duty requires us to be concerned 
not only about the personal rights of other individuals, but 
about “justice” in racial, political, and economic matters. 
Such concern may well cause us not only inner pain but 
outer harm. It may mean ostracism by those who profit by 
injustice. 

Duty is painful, yet it is up to us to do as a duty what 
our Lord did as his natural inclination. To live as he lived, 
to take the attitude toward people that he took, is not, in 
the words of a popular song hit of some years ago, “doing 
what comes naturally.” To love those who do not love us, 
but who hate us, despitefully use us—such a response to 
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hostility does not come naturally. Nevertheless, sanctifica- 
tion is the process in the Christian’s life in which he more 
and more does by inclination what he starts out doing as 
a duty. This transformation is not completed in this life, 
even in the greatest saints. May God preserve us from 
those who assume that for them it is complete. The extent 
to which it is not complete is the extent to which in this life 
we have tribulation. 

A dramatic example of the kind of unrest to which we 
are called as Christians is found in these words of the 
Anglican theologian Charles Raven. In writing to a friend 
during World War II, he confesses, “In the past four years 
—since friends and works and hopes went to smash in the 
cataclysm of war, there has hardly been a single night dur. 
ing which I have not spent at least an hour, generally 
between 3 and 4 a.m., in hell. That is no figure of speech, 
if hell means a consciousness of total estrangement from 
God, of utter dereliction, in which one’s eyes are open to 
the vast selfishness and consequent hurtfulness of one’s life, 
to the multitude of opportunities misused, loyalties betrayed, 
and relationships perverted. Night after night, facing the 
fact of evil, I was quite unable to see any sign of deliver- 
ance from it—until at last . .. came the knowledge that thus 
to be aware of it, thus to be tormented by it, was in itself a 
proof of release from it. Not to be unaware, not to be wholly 
absorbed and complacent, this was to have in some measure 
at least the possibility and indeed the fact of freedom.” 

That, in kind if not in the same degree of intensity, is 
the type of tribulation that our Lord warns us we must 
encounter as His disciples. Is it any wonder that Peter 
Forsyth said of the experience of sanctification that “this 
sort of happiness often brings so much pain with it that we 
can only tell it from pain by its being what we would choose 
before everything else because our souls see that it is good”? 

The Holy Spirit, the Comforter, is- promised by Jesus 
Christ to his Church. Only for comfort? “It is the work of 
the Holy Spirit,” writes the English theologian Alec Vidler, 
“to humble and fortify mankind, and to fortify by humbling. 
A man cannot persuade himself but it is a favorite work of 
the Holy Spirit to persuade him that he is the last, the least, 
and the lost. The Holy Spirit can keep the mighty in intellect 
or virtue or power aware of their perilous condition and 
show them that they are strong only when they confess 
their weakness.” Again and again it is a work of the Holy 
Spirit to unveil, perhaps in what Kierkegaard has called 
each man’s midnight hour, the hidden egoism that drives 
him in his business, or pursuit of knowledge, and perhaps 
most painfully in his pursuit of piety. 

One fears that Nietzsche, the great German philosophical 
antagonist of Christianity, has grasped better than most 
Christians the pursuit in which the “hound of heaven” en- 
gages in tracking to the utmost man’s disguises and self- 
deceptions. In his work entitled Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
one of the characters is called the “murderer of God.” He 
defends his action by exclaiming, “But he had to die; he 
looked with eyes which behold everything—he beheld men’s 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE 
SPARE TIME 
OFA 
RAILROAD 
MAN 


A Pennsy conductor 
LOOKS 
for and 
LISTENS 
to people in trouble 
but never 
STOPS 


lending a hand 


by Audrey Myers 


photographs by Mary Ann Gehres 


As a Pennsylvania Railroad train pulled into a small Ohio 
town, a tall conductor with the build of a football linesman 
swung down onto the station platform. The trainman, 
Frank L. Bogart of Pleasant Hills, Pennsylvania, spotted 
two young Negroes standing on the platform. They seemed 
to be grinning in his direction. 

Mr. Bogart approached the two youths and inquired if 
they were looking for someone. “For you, Mister Frank” 
was the answer. 

In a hurried conversation before the train’s departure, the 
young men told the conductor that they had recently learned 
he was on the Pittsburgh-Cleveland run, and had come from 
the southern part of the state to thank him for helping their 
family when they were small boys. On learning their names, 
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Back in Pleasant Hills, Pennsylvania, after a round-trip 
run to Cleveland, conductor Frank L. Bogart greets grand- 
son Craig. The boy is a child of Mr. Bogart’s son, Larry. 


Mr. Bogart recalled a Christmas Eve he had almost for- 
gotten. 

In 1937, the railroader spent the three days before the 
holiday delivering Christmas baskets and toys to under- 
privileged families. When all the gifts had been distributed 
except for fifteen bags of toys, he left his car in a parking 
lot and went off to do an errand, On his return, he discov- 
ered that a thief had broken into the auto. The toys, which 
had cost ten dollars a bag, were gone. 

“I knew those toys would most likely be the only Christ- 
mas fifteen youngsters would have,” Mr. Bogart said re- 
cently when discussing the episode. “So I headed for the 
store where the stolen gifts had been purchased, ordered 
fifteen identical bags, and paid for them with a personal 
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THE SPARE TIME OF A 
RAILROAD MAN 


CONTINUED 


Laden with food and clothing, Frank 
Bogart arrives at the house of one of the 
hundred families he assists every year. 


check for $150. I had only $40 in my 
checking account, but I felt sure some- 
thing would happen before the bank 
opened in three days.” 

A swirling snowstorm had developed 
by the time Mr. Bogart had played Santa 
with most of the new bags of toys and 
had returned to his home. After supper 
he went out to his car to deliver the last 
load to a widowed mother to whom he 
had been giving food and clothing for 
several months. It was two from her 
passel of youngsters who grew up to be 
the youths on the station platform in 
Ohio. 

“Then my car refused to start,” Mr. 
Bogart remembers. “My wife, Edna, 
called three garages, but they couldn't 
send a mechanic because of the storm. 
Finally I said to Edna, ‘If the Lord is 
going to give a lift to those children this 
Christmas Eve, he'll get me there some- 
how.’ 

“I pushed the starter on the car again, 
and the engine started right off. When I 
finally reached the widow’s home out in 
the country, the children’s pleasure over 
their gifts was all the thanks I needed. 

“The first banking day after Christmas 
I decided to go to the bank to tell the 
officials about the $150 check and why 
I had written it. About a block away I 
noticed a brown manila envelope lying 
on the slushy sidewalk. I turned it over 
with my foot, and it seemed to be empty. 
I walked on, but it was as if the envelope 
were magnetized. So at the corner I 
turned around and walked back. 

“Inside the envelope, which was un- 
marked, I found six new $100-dollar 
bills. At the bank, the cashier examined 
them and said they were not counterfeit. 
The money was never claimed, so it was 
made available to help meet a variety of 
human needs. 

“Some people may call the sequence 
of events a coincidence, but I believe it 
was the Lord’s work.” 

For nearly twenty-five years Frank 
Bogart has been an anomaly in a society 
that expresses much of its concern for 
the underprivileged through social-serv- 
ice and government agencies. A Presby- 
terian who holds that “faith is mere lip 
service until demonstrated through ac- 
tion,” the Pennsy conductor has aided 


several hundred individuals in a person- 
to-person operation. Through the years, 
his philanthropy has become virtually a 
third career—in addition to railroading, 
his workaday world includes selling arti- 
ficial limbs to amputees. 

Most people would be considerably 
shaken up to come home to find boxes of 
used clothing, canned goods, or pots and 
pans heaped on their doorstep. Equally 
unexpected would be a terse telephone 
message: “We've located a washer and a 
stove for you.” The Bogarts, however, 
have come to regard this largesse as 
commonplace. 

In a second-floor office located in their 
home in the Pittsburgh suburb, the Bo- 
garts keep a detailed file listing the 
names of dozens of underprivileged per- 
sons, their ages and sizes, and the articles 
they need. When a carton appears on the 
doorstep, the couple look through the 
file to see if any of the new items are 
needed. If no match is made, the Bo- 
garts add the acquisitions to the fantastic 
assortment of goods stored in their base- 
ment and keep them on hand until they 
learn that someone needs them. 

“Last year Frank Bogart distributed 
almost $13,000 worth of used goods, 
cash, food, and other items,” reports 
William O. Jacky, president of the Pleas- 
ant Hills Kiwanis Club. Mr. Bogart is 
chairman of the cleb’s committee that 
aids underprivileged children, and it is 
his fellow Kiwanians who locate and 
obtain most of the goods and funds he 
distributes, Included in his distributions 
in 1959 were 4,220 articles of clothing, 
1,600 pounds of canned food, fifty-five 
bushels of pears from the family orchard, 
fifty-nine pieces of furniture, and 300 
toys, in addition to twenty-three Christ- 
mas baskets. 

While sometimes digging into his own 
pocket to cover a special need in the 
food-clothing-furniture lines, Mr. Bogart 
uses only his own funds for his pet bene- 
faction. Last year Re loaned fourteen 
wheelchairs, twenty-two pairs of 
crutches, and five hospital beds to per- 
sons unable to pay for them. All told, he 
has fifty-one chairs out on loan, On his 
rounds as a certified prosthetist, he 
sometimes comes across an amputee who 
cannot pay for a new limb. Mr. Bogart 
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reports that in these cases, “I try to see 
if the amputee can get it through gov- 
ernment channels or a donor, If this 
doesn’t work out, I see that he gets one 
from the supply of used limbs in our 
basement. They’ve been given by cus- 
tomers when I've fitted them with our 
new type of plastic leg.” 

At the present time the Bogarts ac- 
tively assist thirty families of amputees 
and widows in several states. The aver- 
age number of households the couple 
aids runs around one hundred per year. 
Almost all of the beneficiaries live in 
ghost coaltowns or isolated hamlets 
which are beyond the reach of the 
social-service agencies. A few, because 
they own a home or a car, are ineligible 
for government aid. 

Mr. Bogart receives tips about de- 
serving families from social-service and 
government agencies, and from friends 
and strangers who have heard of his 
work, He also encounters some cases 
through his selling activities or through 
glimpsing a tattered child on a street. 
A gruffly practical man, he investigates 
to see if the need is genuine before dis- 
pensing any goods or money. 

For most of the years Mr. Bogart has 
been going about doing good (he calls 
it his “work” and says, “It’s a lot more 
fun than playing cards or watching 
TV”), few persons besides the indi- 
viduals helped have known of his activi- 
ties. In the last few months a rash of 
newspaper and magazine articles about 
his benefactions have brought him more 
contributions and more requests for aid. 

“Frank Bogart’s philosophy of sharing 
is based on a reciprocal action of faith, 
in doing for others what had been done 
for him in his time of need,” says his 
pastor, Dr. Paul Franklin Hudson, of 
the Community Presbyterian Church in 
Pleasant Hills. “When he became aware 
of the kindness and compassion and, 
later, the material prosperity that came 
into his life, he felt the need to share 
with others less fortunate.” 

In his adult years, Frank Bogart has 
endured a series of hard blows: the loss 
of his right leg in a freight-car collision 
in 1922; financial crises during the de- 
pression when, laid off by the railroad, 
he could not support his wife, son Larry, 
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In his suburban Pittsburgh home, Mr. Bogart starts to lengthen an artificial 
leg. Purchaser's wife requested the alteration so that her husband would be 
taller than she. Mr. Bogart is a certified prosthetist as well as a railroad man. 


and daughter June; a more recent bout 
with arthritis when he was out of work 
for several months; and illness and death 
of close relatives. But each of these trials 
has made Frank Bogart more sensitive 
to human suffering, more aware of the 
need to serve. 

From simple beginnings in a country 
town in Tennessee, he has attained a 
comfortable economic stratum where “I 
can give away more than I used to make 
in a year.” 

In discussing the motivating forces 
behind his philanthropy, the conductor 
states positively: “Look up any miracle 
of increase in the Bible, and what do 
you find? First division, then increase, as 
in the parable of the loaves and the 
fishes. God requires that men start the 
flow—that they give what they have in 
perfect faith. This law of divide and in- 
crease is infallible.” 

This conviction forms the theme of 
a good many of the speeches which Mr. 
Bogart, who is now sixty-one, delivers 
before church, civic, fraternal, and other 
groups. These formal addresses as well 
as his conversation are punctuated with 
a number of homespun sayings that il- 
lumine the railroader’s outlook on life. 


Some typical Bogartisms: 

On physical disabilities—“A handicap 
is like a knife. Grasp it by the blade, and 
it will cut you. Take it by the handle, 
and it will serve you.” 

On the cost of his volunteer work— 
“People ask how I can afford to do this 
work. I reply I can’t afford not to.” 

On status in society—“The only cri- 
terion of success is the amount of happi- 
ness you contribute in excess of what 
you use up.” 

On the outcome of giving—“When you 
cast your bread upon the waters, it comes 
back club sandwiches.” 

On his ability to juggle three careers 
with a few hours of sleep a night—“It's 
not the lack of sleep that hurts you; it’s 
the worry over it.” 

Mr. Bogart’s dividends are the happy 
endings of some of the case histories that 
he has had a hand in writing. 

One story is of a paroled convict. 
Aware that the man’s family had cut him 
off, Mr. Bogart worked for fourteen 
years to get him released from prison. 
Recently, as the parolee’s sponsor, Mr. 
Bogart found a job for the ex-convict 
and sees to it that he stays away from 

(Continued on page 38) 
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NEW BOOKS 


There will never cease to be books about the Bible, and 
on almost every conceivable subject connected with it. The 
crop before us has an unusually high number of good 
books in it, although the peripheral tomes bring to mind 
the remark that, judged by the popularity of the subjects, 
a best-seller could be written about Lincoln’s doctor's dog. 

It will be convenient to begin this review with Volume 1 
of a new series, the Layman’s Bible Commentary (John 
Knox, $2.00 each volume; $1.75 each for four or more). 
The series, to be completed in six years, will include twenty- 
five volumes. So far we have one book of introduction plus 
commentaries on Genesis, the shorter prophetic books, Luke, 
and four New Testament letters. The commentary “is de- 
signed to be a concise nontechnical guide for the layman 
in personal study of his own Bible,” and, like any com- 
posite undertaking, will probably be uneven in quality 
but on the whole responsibly done. 


Introduction to the Bible (Volume 1) has five essays: 
“What Is the Bible?” by Kenneth J. Foreman; “The History 
of the People of God,” by Balmer H, Kelly; “The Message 
of the Bible,” by Amold B. Rhodes; “How We Got the 
Bible,” by Bruce M. Metzger; and “How to Study the Bible,” 
by Donald G. Miller. All of these authors are Presbyterians; 
Professors Kelly, Miller, and Rhodes are among the editors 
of the series. The essays deal with what we need to know 
about the Bible before we get into the Scripture itself. 
Essays will appeal according to the most urgent questions 
the reader brings to the Bible and the writer’s success in an- 
swering them; for this reader, therefore, the book hit its 
stride with Rhodes’s essay on “The Message of the Bible”; 
and the questions with which the book begins in Dr. Fore- 
man’s article—the Bible as literature, history, experience, 
and revelation—seem of secondary importance. Dr. Rhodes 
quite properly starts his discussion of the Bible’s message 
with the preaching in Acts and then goes back to the first 
chapters of Genesis. In other words, the message is “the 
story of salvation.” 

Volume 14 is on Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah and is by Jacob M. Myers, of the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Each book 
is introduced with paragraphs about authorship, date, his- 
torical situation, pattern, purpose, and outline of its con- 
tert, Then the writer comments on groups of verses. He 
is not a particularly exciting writer. Volume 18 on Luke 
is by Donald G. Miller, and is written with the competence 
and clarity we have come to expect from this gifted man. 
Volume 22 is A. M. Hunter's commentary on Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians. Dr. Hunter, of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, has enjoyed remarkable success with his 
other writings. He seldom goes out on a limb and has a 
down-to-earth common sense in his interpretations. 

The Daily Study Bible series of Westminster Press ($2.50 
each volume), by William Barclay of Glasgow, is almost 
completed and has been well-received by the Church. The 
volume before us is The Letters to the Philippians, Co- 
lossians, and Thessalonians. The appeal of this series 
lies in the devotional and homiletical tone of the writer. 
The meaning of each passage is neatly wrapped up (per- 
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by GEORGE L. HUNT 


haps too neatly) in a few paragraphs, complete with ser- 
mon illustration. 

If you want to read great sermons, get Helmut Thielicke’s 
The Waiting Father, translated by John W. Doberstein 
(Harper, $3.75). These are sermons delivered by Thielicke, 
who is professor of theology at the University of Hamburg 
and preaches twice each Sunday at St, Stephen’s Church 
(capacity 4,000), where the crowds aré turned away. One 
can easily see why when reading these sermons based on 
the parables of Jesus. Dr. Thielicke’s exposition of a parable 
strikes home in the same way that the story did when 
it was first told: he makes us see ourselves in the characters. 
The literary style of the discourse also helps account for 
the forcibleness of the sermon; it reads as well as it must 
have sounded, 
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Here is a paragraph from his sermon on the parable of 
the Pharisee and the publican: 

“When a man has had an experience of God, let him 
beware of telling it to men and making comparisons. The 
sulphurous stench of hell is as nothing compared with the 
evil odor emitted by divine grace gone putrid. The grace of 
God actually can be corrupted by spiritual vanity. And the 
so-called children of the world are quick to note this and 
are repelled by it. How many a non-Christian, for whom 
Christ died just as he died for you and for me, has learned 
to know the grace of God only in this fetid form that reeks 
of pride and has turned away in disgust, preferring to stick 
with his honest nihilism?” 

Dr. Thielicke has been blessed with a good translator. 
We hope this, his first book in English, will lead to others. 


As delightful in style, but quite different from Dr, Thie- 
licke’s sermons, is A Journey Through the Old Testament, 
by M. A. Beek (Harper, $3.95). Dr. Beek is another pro- 
fessor who can speak to people outside the classroom. 
This book is a collection of seventy-three radio talks on the 
Old Testament, each of which must have taken no longer 
than five minutes to deliver. He tells the meaning of differ- 
ent stories and happenings in the life of Israel, comparing 
them with other forms of the same stories from Babylonia 
and Assyria when there are counterparts, and yet pointing 
up the distinctive differences in them and the Old Testa- 
ment account. Many readers will interpret some of the ma- 
terial in another way than does Dr. Beek, but no one can 
fail to appreciate his skill and understanding of the meaning 
of the Bible for men today. 


Seven essays on important Biblical themes bring G. Er- 
nest Wright out of the area of specialized scholarship, in 
which he has established a firm reputation, to the broader 
field of practical problems of church life today. The book: 
The Rule of God (Doubleday, $2.95). These are “essays 
in Biblical theology” and generally consist of exposition of 
passages (Isaiah, chs. 40-41, Genesis, ch. 3, Jeremiah 7: 1-15, 
I Corinthians, ch. 13); but each exposition leads to trench- 
ant comments about the church here and now. I confine 
myself to one quotation from many I should like to make 
in order to commend this book: 

“In our time, considering the lostness of individual man, 
his lack of meaning in daily work, the separation of piety and 
the daily task, I can think of no more relevant proclamation 
than this concerning the Christian community and its work. 
The real issue, for example, is not how we can get the lay- 
man to work hard for the program of the church, because 
the real program of the church should be precisely how 
to help the layman be a Christian in his daily work, how 
to discover vocation and calling in the daily task.” 

Walter Russell Bowie, first among those in our day with 
the skill to retell the Bible story in their own words, adds to 
previous such books The Living Story of the New Testa- 
ment (Prentice-Hall, $3.95). 

The person who wants to read more about the message 
of the Bible thar is given in Professor Rhodes’s brief essay 
recommended above has two books to choose from in the 
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new publications before us. The best is Robert Davidson’s 
The Bible Speaks (Crowell, $3.95). This is something of 
a “sleeper.” The type makes it appear forbidding and tech- 
nical, but as you get into it you find that the man has a 
style and an unusual command of his subject matter, He 
deals with the message in terms of the major themes of 
the Bible, and works appropriate Scripture passages skill- 
fully into his topic. Each chapter is concisely outlined at 
the beginning. Guenter Rutenborn, in The Word Was 
God (Nelson, $5.00), has the same purpose as Davidson, 
to tell what the Bible is about. Rutenborn, an East German 
Protestant pastor, writes for the person who doesn’t know 
the Bible and is skeptical about it, but he spends so much 
time establishing rapport with this audience that he obscures 
his subject. 

Two fascinating books about the way the Bible has been 
formed over the centuries are valuable additions to any 
library. Geddes MacGregor’s The Bible in the Making 
(Lippincott, $6.00) is a veritable encyclopedia of infor- 
mation about the composition, translation, and dissemina- 
tion of the Bible. He begins with the first “translators” 
and “editors,” the men who formed the Pentateuch, and 
concludes with the story of the Revised Standard Version 
and modern Roman Catholic and Jewish versions and trans- 
lations. MacGregor tells all this with the resources of the 
expert and the art of a first-class writer. 


Gustavus S. Paine’s The Learned Men (Crowell, $4.75) 
deals with the men who did the translation of the King 
James Version and how they went about the job. What a 
story! We can almost picture John Bois and his five col- 
leagues sitting around the table in Stationers’ Hall, London, 
with the three proposed translations from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Westminster before them. Their assigned job 
was to select the right version of each verse for the final 
product. Fortunately, Bois’s notes on Romans through Rev- 
elation are available. He suggested for part of Romans 3:9, 
“What then? Are we safe and out of danger? Are we pre- 
ferred? Are we God’s darlings?” What was finally accepted 
by the six was the simple, “What then? Are we better than 
they?” Meanwhile Shakespeare was writing, the Guy Fawkes 
riot and its aftermath were taking place, and the translators, 
poorly paid, had to eke out a living for themselves and 
their families. 

Of passing interest is Mr. Paine’s conjecture that presbyter 
was not given as the translation of the Greek word for elder 
because of King James's aversion to Presbyterians. This 
aversion also made the sovereign sympathetic to the project 
of translation because he was prejudiced against the cur- 
rently popular Geneva (Presbyterian) Bible. 

A beautiful book that highlights a bit of incidental in- 
telligence about the Bible is Alice Parmalee’s All the Birds 
of the Bible (Harper, $4.95). She identifies the birds men- 
tioned in Scripture—her bird-watching through the text un- 
covers over 300 references to our feathered friends—and 
reconstructs the stories in which they figure. Her book is 
enhanced with lovely illustrations. A book about Bible 
ophidians would be much shorter but not nearly so pleasant 
reading as this one about birds, 
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In southern Italy, 
a World Council team is helping 
villagers alter centuries-old ways 


A NEW FACE FOR 


by Nancy Lawrence 


with photographs by John P. Taylor 


The appearance of Falerna is deceptive when seen for the 
first time in the late afternoon sun from the valley road 
along the Mediterranean. From the distance its coral, white, 
and earth-colored houses clinging halfway up the side of 
the mountain have a meditative, almost romantic beauty. 

It is only when you follow the narrow, winding road up 
the mountainside and enter the village that the reality 
behind the picturesque fagade becomes evident. In this 
mountainous area in southern Italy lies a land where all 
time has stopped, and the peasants live out their lives with 
the same motionless acceptance of poverty and despair as 

Seae- % have their forefathers for generations before them. It is 

Ge: 4 foetal here, in a remote, desolate area 400 kilometers south of 

Aofitee aoe 4és. Aas ean : Naples, where hopelessness is as great an enemy as poverty, 
that the centuries-old pattern may one day be broken. 

In the village of Falerna (population 3,000), where the 
annual cash income is less than $250, the World Council 
of Churches, in cooperation with the Federal Council of 
Churches of Italy, has undertaken one of the most imagi- 
native and perhaps difficult enterprises in its history of aid 
in underdeveloped regions. 

Since May, 1958, it has sponsored an international tech- 
nical assistance team which is living and working in the 
village, sharing in the daily life and problems of its people. 
The five-member team is helping to provide some of the 
basic necessities of life for a people for whom any innova- 
tion becomes a coveted luxury. 

The team directors are a dedicated young Dutch couple, 
Wim and Iet van der Linden, whose warmth and under- 
standing for the people of Falerna is evident immediately. 

With the van der Lindens as guides, we set off early one 

Members of the World Council of Churches technical assist- morning to see the village. We followed the main street, its 
ance team assemble on balcony of house they helped build. only paved road, up an ascending curve along the hill. 
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Because it was still early, we passed groups of peasant 
women on their way to the fields or standing to gossip in 
the patches of sunlight. Most were carrying large, full 
baskets, jugs of water, or bundles of faggots on their heads 
(the women of Falerna still provide the chief means of 
transportation for produce and other goods). All were wear- 
ing the distinctive Falerna costume, a long red skirt which 
just skims the ground, covered with a black apron and a 
full overskirt which they hike up in back in a sloppy bustle- 
type arrangement. The majority were barefoot, and several 
were leading a scrawny pig or goat by a rope. 

Because such extreme poverty allows little variation, all 
the houses are much like the first one we visited. The room 
was dark, low-ceilinged, and dirty. The only light came 
from the door and a tiny window in the thick wall. In the 
corner was a crude fireplace, a few stones projecting into 
the room. The walls and ceiling were black with smoke 
stain. Along a wall were a table and two straight chairs. 
Above the table hung a copper pot, two wicker baskets, 
and a yellowed photograph cut from a magazine. Jutting 
out from the wall directly in front of us was a massive 
bed—neatly made and covered with a blue and white 
spread. As we entered, two large white chickens scurried 
off the bed and took cover under the table. 

The pride of the household was the new toilet. It stood 
just to the left of the door and was separated from tlte room 
by a flimsy curtain. The owner of the house, a small dark, 
excitable man, and his wife, with a child in arms and two 
tugging at her skirts, showed it to us with enthusiasm, They 
were the first family in the village for whom the team had 
built a toilet. 

Because needs in Falerna are so basic, the building of 
water closets has been one of the two major projects. The 
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Getting pigs from living rooms into pigsties is just one 
way World Council team is helping townspeople of Falerna. 


Villagers and team member put finishing touches on one of 
two dozen concrete block pigsties built on hills nearby. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 








A NEW FACE 
FOR FALERNA 


CONTINUED 


is 


let van der Linden, a project leader, teaches a village 
woman how to use a sewing machine donated by U.S. group. 


Using a primitive oven and long-handled paddles, the 
daughter of a Falerna family bakes weekly supply of bread. 
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team has installed fifteen toilet and water facilities along 
this one street, working with the peasants themselves to lay 
the main pipes along the street and the connecting pipes 
into each home. 

The second major project has been getting the livestock 
out of the homes. For centuries the peasants of Falerna have 
shared their dwellings with their pigs, chickens, and goats. 
Behind the crudity of the practice has been shrewd reason- 
ing. The animals have a better chance of surviving the 
cold winters in the shelter of the houses; also the animals 
help keep the room warm and, as the family’s most im- 
portant possession, they are kept safe from thieves. 

The first family to accept the help offered was the deacon 
of the village’s Waldensian church. Working with him, team 
members constructed an inexpensive pigsty of cement 
blocks on the hill behind his house, and moved into it the 
animal which had occupied the deacon’s one-room house 
all its life. The advantages of the change were obvious even 
to the most conservative villager; after having been assured 
of the animal's safety, others also asked for help. Thus far 
team members have constructed twenty-four pigsties on 
land owned by the peasants outside the village. 

The building of the pigsties has had a definite, if gradual, 
influence on village life in other ways. Seeing for the first 
time that construction can be done cheaply and easily, 
several villagers have started making long-needed repairs 
or additions to their houses. 

In cooperation with the agricultural school of the Uni- 
versity of Bari, the team has started agricultural projects 
including seed test plots, irrigation, experiments in orchard 
improving and in cattle feeding. They are also attempting 
to introduce more modern farm implements to replace the 
ancient wooden ones now mainly in use. 

Also under consideration are plans for a slaughterhouse 
—the butcher shops on the main street now slaughter the 
animals in the road—a laundry, and an expanded home 
repairs program. 

The most immediately obvious addition to the town made 
by the team is the prefabricated barracks. Situated midway 
up the side of a hill on the north side of the village, its 
freshly painted walls make a sharp contrast with the sur- 
rounding houses. It is used as a center for recreational pro- 
grams for both youngsters and adults. Here, too, the women 
come for sewing and cooking classes. 

Team directors, the van der Lindens, were missionaries 
in Indonesia before they took this assignment. Both in their 
late twenties, Wim is a graduate agriculturalist and Iet a 
trained nurse and accomplished seamstress. 

The two American members are Ralph Buffenmyer, of 
Florin, Pennsylvania, and Bob Rockwell, of Barnesville, 
Ohio. 

How effective is such a program in the backward village 
of an underdeveloped area? Wim van der Linden has no 
illusions. The immensity of the need is far beyond the re- 
sources of the members of his group. He recognizes, too, 
that, at the best, present projects are only a meager begin- 
ning and that future work must be aimed at development 
of small industries, marketing produce, and other measures 
to bring cash into the community. 

Perhaps the impact of the team is best illustrated by an 
incident which happened after we left Falerna and stopped 
to take pictures in a village several kilometers away. 

Immediately the car was surrounded by villagers, speak- 
ing and gesticulating wildly. “Are you from the evangelical 
team?” they demanded. “Have you come to help us, too?” 
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DOCTORS 
TAKE 
A BUSMAN'S 
HOLIDAY 


A team of physicians, dentists, and laymen 


from Pittsburgh travel eight hundred miles to 
hold a clinic for students 


by Robert J. Simonds 


The teen-age girl walked almost to 
the door. Then, overcoming her shyness, 
she turned around, came back to the 
doctor who had just examined her eyes, 
and said to him, “Thank you—and God 
bless you.” 

She was one of nearly two hundred 
students and staff members of Boggs 
Academy, Presbyterian mission school 
for Negroes at Keysville, Georgia, where 
in November a week-long clinic was 
conducted by a team of doctors and lay- 
men from the Mt. Lebanon Presbyterian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The venture was a project of the 
church’s Chapter of Presbyterian Men 
and was conducted in cooperation with 
the Board of National Missions and the 
Burke County (Georgia) Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Members of the seven-man team in- 
cluded four doctors, two laymen, and the 
church’s minister of Christian education. 
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The doctors were Dr. Robert H. Davies, 
an opthalmologist; Dr. Roy A. Davis, a 
dentist; Dr. Howard N. Douds, a spe- 
cialist in internal medicine; and Dr. 
Thomas McHenry, a pediatrician. Lay- 
man members of the team were men’s 
chapter president C. William Mathias, a 
sales manager, and James A. McColm, a 
certified public accountant. The minister 
was the Reverend Harry T. Adamson. 

The two businessmen and three of the 
four doctors are elders in the church, The 
fourth doctor is a deacon. 

The idea of the clinic arose four yeass 
ago when a woman of the congrega- 
tion asked the uncomfortable question: 
“What are the men doing for missions?” 
The question caused considerable dis- 
cussion, and the honest answer arrived 
at was, “Not enough.” 

But some of the men of the church 
took it upon themselves to provide a new 
answer to the question. Two years ago, 


Dentist Roy A. Davis discovered the 
need for 750 fillings or extractions. 


A a > ie 
Dr. Robert H. Davies prescribed glasses 
or lens changes for twelve students. 


A reluctant patient is reassured as 
county health aide makes blood test. 
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DOCTORS 
TAKE A BUSMAN’S 
HOLIDAY 


Dr. Thomas McHenry and Burke County 
nurse take blood sample for anemia test. 


Bill Mathias and Dr. Davies flew to 
Mary Holmes Junior College, Presbyte- 
rian mission school in West Point, Mis- 
sissippi, and examined students’ eyes. 
As they were flying back to Pittsburgh, 


the two men talked about the necessary 
follow-up at Mary Holmes. This conver- 
sation, which took place at 20,000 feet, 
finally got around to the possibilities of 
a more complete kind of clinic at a Pres- 
byterian mission school. 

When Bill Mathias was elected presi- 
dent of the chapter in January of 1959, 
he set as an objective for the year a 
broader-based medical mission project. 

But when he first discussed plans for 
the medical mission project, there was 
some doubt as to whether it would come 
off effectively. One of the former skep- 
tics now admits, “When I heard about it, 
I thought it was ‘pretty far out.’ I didn’t 
think we could pry doctors away from 
their practices and businessmen from 
their jobs to spend a week in Georgia. 
But I’m glad I was wrong.” 

The objectives of the project as agreed 
upon by the members of the team were: 
to complete a health survey of the stu- 
dents by giving each one a complete 
physical examination; to assist in a lim- 
ited way the religious and health educa- 
tion of the students; and to let the 
mission station know that “there are 
people within The United Presbyterian 
Church personally interested in them.” 

The team spent five days at the school 
giving complete medical and dental ex- 
aminations to all students and to faculty 
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and staff members and their families. A 
medical file was set up for each student. 
Corrections and suggestions were made 
as time permitted. 

The team examined and made medical 
recommendations for 168 students and 
thirty-five faculty, staff, and faculty-staff 
children. 

In addition to the medical work car- 
ried on, the team also talked with 
individuals interested in vocational coun- 
seling. They found, among the two hun- 
dred students of junior and senior high 
school level, interest in science, engineer- 
ing, education, music, and nursing. 

While the physical and vocational 
needs of the students were being 
checked, the fiscal affairs of the school 
were also being considered. CPA Jim 
McColm (when not helping with eye 
examinations or hearing tests) worked 
with Boggs personnel in setting up a 
cost-accounting precedure. 

Dr. Douds and Dr. McHenry con- 
ducted the general physical examina- 
tions. In the main, they found the health 
of the student population to be good, al- 
though they detected a higher-than-aver- 
age incidence of anemia. This condition, 
primarily due to dietary deficiency, 
seemed less prevalent the longer the 
students had been attending Boggs 
(much of whose food comes from school- 
operated truck farms). 

Arrangements were made for thirty- 
two students to have complete blood 
counts at the county hospital. Two stu- 
dents had “positive” tuberculin tests. 
Three had severe hearing deficiencies, 
and thirteen others were found to have 
some degree of hearing loss. 

The doctors found that only twenty- 
nine of the 168 students examined had 
had four polio shots—and that twenty- 
six had had none at all. 

Most of the care needed was dental. 
Dr. Davis examined the teeth of each 
student (and staff member) and recorded 
750 cavities. He cleaned and repaired as 
many as time permitted. 

After making eye examinations, Dr. 
Davis prescribed glasses for twelve stu- 
dents, eight of whom had never known 
that their vision needed correction. 

The reception accorded the team by 
the white population in the community 
of 5,000, where Negroes predominate 
eight to one, was reassuring. 

“I was apprehensive about this,” re- 
calls one of the doctors. “I feared that 
our project might be interpreted by the 
local white population as just another 
‘Northern interference.’ Happily, I was 
mistaken—thanks to the very careful ad- 
vance preparation made by Mr. Stinson, 


the superintendent of the school. We 
enjoyed full cooperation from the Burke 
County Medical Association.” 

On Sunday, the day before the clinic 
opened, the team attended worship serv- 
ice on the campus and, at the request of 
the school, Mr. Adamson preached. 
Other members of the team assisted in 
the service. Bill Mathias and Jim Mc- 
Colm were put in charge of noonday 
vespers on Wednesday. 

The team put in long hours. The work 
day began immediately after an early 
breakfast and lasted until nearly mid- 
night. 

“We found strength for each day in 
our morning devotions,” said one of the 
men, referring to the crack-of-dawn serv- 
ices they held in their motel rooms. 

Upon his return Dr. Davis, the dentist 
member of the team, described the mis- 
sion project to a patient in his chair. 
When the patient, also a member of the 
church, returned for his next appoint- 
ment, he said, “You know, I’ve been 
thinking about that clinic project you 
worked on, and here’s $50 Id like to 
give to help it.” 

When Dr. Davis related the incident 
to another church member, the man 
wrote out a check for $250. 

As a follow-up, the Mt. Lebanon 
Chapter of Presbyterian Men is paying 
for the blood-count tests of any of the 
thirty-two students at Boggs unable to 
pay for their own. Twelve pairs of 
glasses will be purchased. A completely 
equipped dental clinic is being provided, 
and $150 has been appropriated as an 
emergency fund for immediate dental 
care. 

The men plan to return to Boggs 
Academy in three years. In the mean- 
time, they are studying the possibility of 
creating a scholarship to enable a Boggs 
graduate to study nursing and return to 
the academy for a given length of time 
upon the completion of her training. 

In a letter to the Board of National 
Missions, Boggs Superintendent Stinson 
wrote: “This new experience of having 
lay members of our Church come to 
work side by side with us demonstrates 
the power of Christian love. We gained 
a greater sense of belonging in this evi- 
dence that we are a part of the mission- 
ary concern of our Church.” 

If the people of Boggs Academy bene- 
fited from the project, so did the mem- 
bers of the team. As one of them put it: 
“We came away as humble servants, 
glad that we had been able to offer some- 
thing in Christ’s name, and knowing that 
we, too, had been the recipients of a 
ministry of love.” 
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electric 


exerciser 


DOES YOU MORE GOOD IN MINUTES 
THAN YOU CAN DO YOURSELF IN HOURS 


yeh 


It’s no longer necessary to twist, bend, strain 
and deplete your energy in order to keep your- 
self slender, active and youthful. And you can 
stop struggling with yourself and with manually 
operated devices. For there’s nothing that can 
put you back into good physical shape faster, 
easier and safer than this amazing EXERCYCLE. 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, regard- 
less of size, weight or sedentary condition, can, 
with the help of this wonderful automatic 
exerciser, simulate the fast, vigorous movement 
of the expert cyclist, runner, swimmer, rower 
or gymnast. Yes! In less than 5 days, you'll be 
doing exercises that will simply amaze you, and 
at a pace that will delight and astound you. 


Send for FREE EXERCYCLE LITERATURE now 
and learn what tens of thousands of men and 
women know, that there is no form of vibrator, 
bath, massage, reducing or slenderizing tech- 
nique that can take the place of ACTION OF THE 
MAIN BODY MUSCLES. Turn your spare moments 
into improving yourself sketoaey and enjoy 
the many blessings that daily exercise can bring 
your way. 


IMPROVES CIRCULATION 


Doctors tell you that increased action of the 
main body muscles will instantly step up your 
circulation. If your circulation is sluggish, in- 
creasing the rate of flow through your arteries 
and veins will make you feel and stay more 
youthful and you'll look better. Where blood 
circulation is poor, EXERCYCLE helps the vital 
organs to function more efficiently, helps the 
processes of elimination and the removal of 
wastes. The normal heart, lungs, and brain all 
benefit from stepped up blood circulation. 


Helps body muscles to become stronger, firmer and more flexible 
without manual effort on your part. 
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Relaxed or active exercises! 


EXERCYCLE is fully adjust- 
able to your present and 
future physiological needs. 
There's no limit to how easily 
or actively you can exercise 
with it. It builds you up grad- 
ually, allowing you to ex- 
pand your activities as your 
muscles become stronger and 
more flexible, without ever 
exceeding your limitations. 





SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 
EXERCYCLE is so small, compact and silent most 


others sleep. Plugs into any wall socket. Uses less 
electricity than a TV set. Buy it on easy terms. 


Also distributed in Canada 
WRITE TODAY 


EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
630 THIRD AVENUE 2 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. a. 
(1 Send me FREE literature and prices. 
(0 I want a FREE home demonstration. 
Mr. 


Mrs. 
Miss (PLEASE PRINT) 





Address. 





City. 





Zone 





Telephone No. 

















SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and CAMPS 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Christian liberal arts approach to preparation 
for business, teaching, graduate and_ professional 
= «Address inquiries: Buena Vista College, 





Lake, towa. 
Academic excellence in a Christian 
orientation .. . Majors in 22 fields 

. Four-year teacher education pro- 
grem ... Air Force ROTC. . . Mem- 
ber of Midwest Conference « . . Dis- 

tinguished faculty meets with smoll classes. . . Many 
opportunities for participation in student octivities ees 

Affiliated with United Presbyterian Church. 


Ww e | T E COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids, lowo 


Director of 
Admissions. 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Scrence, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 
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Park College 


Parkville, Missouri 


30 New Scholarships for Freshmen 





under a grant from the Jessie Smith Noyes 
Foundation, ranging in amounts up to full tui- 
tion. Selection will be based on academic rec- 
ord, test scores, character, and extracurricular 
record. Stipends will be based on financial 
need. Apply directly to Director of Ad 


PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1960. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 
write: Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 





Dept. PL, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES 











COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian, coeducational; four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the Pe Write to 
Director of issions, 


PARK COL L EG EK Presbyterian 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 

y. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 
Write of Parkville, Mi i, 





BEAVER COLLEGE fe ana 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 











DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 


TARKIO COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Coed. 4-year Liberal Arts. A.B., 
B.S., B. Music Degrees. Pre-professional, Teacher 
training. Fully accredited. Small classes.’ Personal 
interest, reasonable cost. Director of Admissions, 
Tarkio, Missouri. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE “3x3,S* 
Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life Degrees in Arts, Sciences, Music. 
Preparation for teaching, _business. law, engineering. 
ministry, medicine. Pr 4. Stanley Harker. 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 

founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes 

Superior classroom and residence facilities located 

on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800 
of Admissi a. Bali 








Write Director . 
Highest 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE — ,.2#2*,,, 


Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry. so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
tlinois College, Department A. Jacksonville. Mlinois 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 

of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 

¢ Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 

w ly accredited. Six 
—— Master's 
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degrees, through 
Small classes. ROTC. Inter 
collegiate athletics 
“America’s most mod- 
ern university cam- 
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TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Pitinetive. Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE .emewers 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 
Pre-professiona!l courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 





LAKE ForEST COLLEGE 


Wooded campus surrounded by 
estates in one of the nation's 
finest suburban communities. 
Central emphasis placed on 
great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education 
Presbyterian affiliated; enrol- 
ment limited to 800; liberal 
arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission. 
Write Geox PL... Lake Forest 
. Lake Forest. Mlinois 





MACALESTER, COLLEGE 


A friendly personal Liberal Arts College 
with a Christian Emphasis 
in Minnesota's Twin Cities 
Pre- professional preparation 
for business, the professions, 
government 


1500 Students—coeducational— 
n the land of 10,000 lakes. 





Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul. Minnesota 





Maryville College 
Founded 1819 
One of America’s better small colleges 


A tour-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
credited, moterate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
Education. Gu iness Administration, Sciences. Pre-protes- 
sional training for law, medicine, ministry, etc. Intercot- 
tegiate ath etics for all. Write President Raiph W. Licyd, 
Gox GB. Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE ™pgsth 


Founded in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Col- 
lege of high accreditation featuring a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 
prof. courses, the sciences, teaching. bus. admin., 
fine arts and the ministry. Rebt. W. Gibson, Pres. 


phere. Cosmopolitan s student body. Moderate costs. 
y d C. Ranki Presid Greeneville, Tenn. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DUBUQUE 
CApeuct 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


pAYLOR 


ULS A affiliated university, 


7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, lowntown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

“ fine buildings, modern equipment. 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


W I T E Director of University of Tulso 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


UPSALA COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of Liberal Arts and Science 
Church-related (Lutheran). Suburban campus near 
New York City. Write: BD of Admissi 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey. 

; ie ; : var hl 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE Fognces 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-iaw, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministeria!, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R Stewart. Box 351. Waynesburc. Pa. 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President. St. Charles. Missouri. 





WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL 
PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE 2'3sy'e" 
ACADEM 1780. Coed. Grades 9-12. College 


prep., agriculture, bus., home ec., 

music. All students participate in work program. Work- 
ships, scholarships. Church-related . rate. Cat. 
T. H. Jablonski, Pres., Box F, Washington College, Tenn. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through Dual Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp ummer School. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., er, Box 101, Colora, Md, 


Presbyterian 
Est. 1744. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





Largest Presbyterian-— 


BLAIR ACADEMY pref 2200 oi nie 
preshyterten affiliation. 

Established —— Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 

ful college papacetien. Wide choice of sports and 

activities. equipped campus in northwestern 

New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James How . Headmaster, Box 75. Blairstown, N.J. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY °° 

J Coll d - 
INSTITUTE oral courses Grades” 812. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. All sports. 79th year. Summer ses- 
sion, Catalog. Registrar, Box 393, Bordentown, N.J. 





CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole ag gy mentally. spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for os and life. 124th year of character bu'ld- 
ing. Gra to 12. Overall charges $1400.00. 
Box 45, yy Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 
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MEN’S COLLEGES 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yvr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 

Write Director of Admissions. New Concord. Ohio 
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LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,5sttee. Pe 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry Phys- 

ics; B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, 

Mechanical. Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year pro- 

grams combining arts and Lesage _Major in 
rect 


the de f characger is combined with high 
scholastic aninenent, A college preparatory school 
for boys, grades 7-12. Fully accredited, All sports. 
Just off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). For catalog write 
Dr. C. O. Morong, Hdm., Box 3-S, Hightstown, N.J. 








International Affairs. Write: 
Fulton, 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE. ,Zuit", 


Presbyterian. four-year liberal arts college for men 
Fully accredited. Founded 1851. 550 students. Offers 
A.B 2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army ROTC 
Admission by © ollege Board 8 


Write: Director of Fulton, Mi i. 








CAMPS 
NOTTINGHAM CAMPS) 4¢4mn"¢ 


friendship for boys & pris, 8-16. Separate camps, 
360 acres. Understanding leaders. Al! sports: rid- 
ing, riflery, golf, swimming, boating. fishing, Dra- 
matics. Summer school. idway Phila.-Baltimore. 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, a, Maryland. 
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Church-State 
Disputes Continue 

A variety of problems having to do 
with Church-State relations held the at- 
tention of Americans in various parts of 
the country last month. 
> After a record-breaking number of 
persons had attended a hearing in Au- 
gusta, Maine, on a proposal to permit 
public bus transportation of parochial 
school pupils on a local option basis, 
the Maine legislature defeated the bill. 
The margin of defeat was small in both 
houses of the legislature. All but one 
of the twenty-six school districts which 
had been giving parochial students bus 
rides until the attorney general ruled it 
illegal under present Maine statutes 
have ceased to provide this service. 
> The parents of seventeen Amish chil- 
dren in Honey Brook, Pennsylvania, 
were ordered last month to send their 
children to public school within three 
days or face arrest. The parents set 
up a one-day-a-week private school for 
their children after the school they had 
previously attended was superseded by 
a two-million-dollar junior-senior high 
school, The Amish parents felt that in 
the new school there were too many 
worldly lures, such as school plays and 
basketball games, which might take the 
minds of the Amish youngsters off the 
farm. 
> A proposal to investigate the 224- 
year-old Sunday laws of South Carolina 
has been presented to the legislature of 
that state. The survey would be made by 
a nine-man government committee, 
which would report in 1961. 
> Sunday laws in Pennsylvania re- 
ceived the support of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, which rejected a recom- 
mendation of its social education and 
action committee that the state’s Sunday 
legislation be modernized to make it 
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“more humanitarian.” Shortly after the 
Philadelphia Presbytery took this action, 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court re- 
moved injunctions which had prevented 
the arrest of Sunday law violators. The 
way is now open for the enforcement of 
laws prohibiting the sale of nonessential 
items on Sunday. 

> The legislature of the State of Vir- 
ginia is currently considering tightening 
controls over the operation of businesses 
on Sunday. Present laws permit the op- 
eration only of essential commercial en- 
terprises. The proposed legislation would 
set up clear definitions of what consti- 





General Mission Giving: 
Decrease of the Increase 


Congregations of The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. contrib- 
uted $24,713,184 for the General 
Mission Program of the Church dur- 
ing 1959. This program includes the 
over-all benevolence work of the 
Church in the United States and in 
other countries all over the world. 

The total giving for 1959 repre- 
sents a 5.43 per cent increase over 
the amount raised during 1958 by 
congregations of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America and 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. be- 
fore their merger in May, plus the 
offerings of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. through the rest of 
the year. 

This 5.43 per cent increase com- 
pares with a 7.39 per cent increase 
during 1958 over the 1957 figure. 
The 1959 rise in giving is the low- 
est percentage increase in recent 
years. 











tutes a necessary business and what is 
unessential. 

> “Religious laws are a throwback to 
the age of blue laws, floggings, and the 
stocks,” a Seventh-day Adventist leader 
told a convention of that denomination 
in California recently. 

W. Melvin Adams, associate world 
religious liberty director of the Advent- 
ists, pointed out that in 1959 the ques- 
tion of Sunday laws arose in some form 
in thirty-two states of the Union. The 
Adventists, whose day of worship is Sat- 
urday, have long opposed any restric- 
tions on business operations on Sunday. 

“There is literally no stopping place 
once we start down the road to religious 
legislation,” Mr. Adams said, referring 
to compulsory Sunday observances as 
“police state tactics” which “have no 
place in an enlightened democracy.” 
> More opposition to the election of 
an unbeliever as President of the United 
States than to the election of a Roman 
Catholic was revealed in a survey of 
teen-age opinion taken recently by the 
Institute of Student Opinion, sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines. Some 38.5 per 
cent of students polled said they would 
oppose the election of someone who 
was “not a member of any established 
religious faith,” while 12.8 per cent 
would oppose a Roman Catholic candi- 
date, and 16.7 per cent would be against 
a Jew. 

In contrast, a Gallup Poll made in 
1958 showed that 75 per cent of the_ 
adults queried were opposed to “an 
atheist” as a Presidential aspirant; 25 
per cent of the adults opposed a Roman 
Catholic; while 28 per cent would object 
to the candidacy of a Jew. 

The student poll showed that, gen- 
erally, boys were more influenced than 
girls by religious affiliation, and older 
students were more influenced than 


younger ones, 
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NEWS 


Women Observe 


World Day of Prayer 

Since the first day of Lent in 1887, 
which a group of Presbyterian women 
designated as a day of prayer for home 
missions, the observance of World Day 
of Prayer has grown to encompass 145 
geographical areas on six continents. 
This year World Day of Prayer is Friday, 
March 4. 

Beginning in 1941, the observance 
has been one of the most solemn respon- 
sibilities to which“ United Church 
Women have been committed. Since 
then, each year women of a different 
country have prepared the World Day 
of Prayer worship service and have 
chosen its theme. For 1960, the service 
was prepared by the Women’s Inter- 
Church Council of Canada under the 
title “Labourers Together with God.” 

The 1960 observance begins just 
west of the International Date Line at 
dawn in the Tonga Islands and circles 
the globe until the final prayers are of- 
fered on St. Lawrence Island in the 
Bering Sea. Gathering on March 4 in 
churches, cathedrals, and small chapels 
all over the world, women will make 
this a day of supplication reaching be- 
yond all national boundaries with the 
words: “Lord of the world, make all the 
lands thine own.” 


Chicago Presbytery Urges 
Nonsegregated Housing 


The Presbytery of Chicago recently 
voted support for a nonsegregated hous- 
ing development in suburban Deerfield, 
Illinois. The resolution of the 143-mem- 
ber presbytery, which was adopted unan- 
imously, calls attention to the repeated 
actions of General Assembly pledging 
Presbyterians to work for “a nonsegre- 
gated church in a nonsegregated soci- 
ety.” 

Brought to the meeting of presbytery 
by its social education and action com- 
mittee, the statement urges the Deerfield 
Presbyterian Church to continue its 
“ministry of reconciliation in the midst 
of community controversy, deploring any 
emphasis toward hysteria, fear, repres- 
sion, or economic boycott.” 

Feeling has run high in the all-white 
suburb north of Chicago ever since the 
Progress Development Corporation be- 
gan putting up houses, about one quar- 
ter of which will be offered for sale to 
Negroes. A committee of Deerfield resi- 
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dents has been organized to block the 
construction, and the park board of the 
town has threatened to condemn the 
land for its own use. The Progress De- 
velopment Corporation, an affiliate of 
Modern Community Developers which 
has successfully built open-occupancy 
housing projects in Philadelphia and in 
Princeton, New Jersey, characterizes 
this move as “an obvious subterfuge to 
try to get around the Illinois and U.S. 
Constitutions.” However, in a recent 
referendum townsfolk voted more than 
two to one in favor of a bond issue which 
will permit the park board to buy the 
site. The builders have countered with 
a damage suit against the town. 

Commenting on the Chicago Presby- 
tery resolution, Dr. Herbert N. Brock- 
way, stated clerk, observed that “it has 
really done some good around here. The 
papers have given us very good pub- 
licity, and I think our action will have 
a continuing effect on our people.” 

Dr. Alfred Nickless, interim pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Deerfield, 
had previously come out in favor of the 
nonsegregated housing plan, a stand 
supported by the other pastors in the 
suburb. Subsequent to the presbytery 
resolution, the Church Federation of 
Chicago adopted a similar statement. 


Immigration: 
New Laws Urged 


The National Council of Churches, 
through its director of immigration serv- 
ices, recently called on the nation’s 
church members to urge Congress to en- 
act new refugee legislation, 

Dr. James MacCracken, in stressing 
the need for new laws to aid immigra- 
tion during World Refugee Year, out- 
lined a recent resolution adopted by the 
General Board of the National Council. 

The resolution said in part: “The 
United States should have permanent 
legislation providing for the nonquota 
visa admission of 10,000 refugees and 
escapees annually. . . . The 
Board is unreservedly opposed to the 
regular admission of refugees ‘on parole,’ 
[which] imposes on the refugees already 
burdened with hardship and loss an 
added indignity. ... 

“The adoption of a fairer and non- 
discriminatory immigration and naturali- 
zation law, involving major revisions in 
the McCarran-Walter Act, would add 
immeasurably to the moral stature of the 
United States within the community of 
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nations. . .. Under [this] act naturalized 
citizens do not receive equal] status with 
their native-born fellow citizens. The 
General Board believes that admission. 
to citizenship . . . should entitle the ben- 
eficiary to all duties, rights, and privi- 
leges on an equal footing with native- 
born citizens. . . . 

“The General Board recommends to 
the President . . . that he establish a 
national commission to study popula- 
tion presséres, both internal and external 
to the United States, and to make ap- 
propriate recommendations for a more 
permanent and effective immigration 
policy... .” 


Youth Give Summers 


To the Church 


Do young people in The United Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. actually feel ob- 
ligated to live out the Christian faith by 
helping their fellow man? There was 
evidence this month that such is the case. 

Hundreds of the Church’s younger 
members—some of them studying in a 
college or university, some of them mak- 
ing their way in the workaday world— 
were considering how they might spend 
their summer vacation in serving others. 

The list of opportunities for such 
service included five types of projects 
that will be carried out under United 
Presbyterian auspices: 


@ Work camps for young people who 
wish to contribute physical labor toward 
the building or rebuilding of communi- 
ties in many of this country’s needy 
areas. Commercial work camps, operated 
in the United States and overseas by the 
World Council of Churches, are also part 
of this program. 


@ Community service programs enlist- 
ing teams of young people to perform a 
variety of jobs—most of them involving 
teaching—in such fields as housing, rec- 
reation, public health, and community 
improvement. 


@ Individual service plans under which 
a young person takes a short-term as- 
signment in a mission school, a church, 
or a hospital. 


@ Working seminars requiring partici- 
pants to find employment that will afford 
firsthand experience pertinent to social 
issues studied in after-work-hours dis- 
cussion groups. 
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At a trailer camp in California, a Presbyterian college volunteer entertains children of migrant agricultural workers. This 
summer some 500 young people are expected to register for a variety of United Presbyterian-sponsored service projects. 


@ Study seminars consisting of academic 
work, and in many instances firsthand 
observation or travel. 


Among cities that are likely to benefit 
most from the projects is Chicago, where 
young United Presbyterians will lend as- 
sistance in neighborhood houses, play- 
grounds, day camps, vacation church 
schools, and leadership training pro- 
grams. Other youthful church members 
will do similar work in Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and New Haven. 

Services that will be offered to mi- 
grants in California and New York State 
include craft, sewing, and literacy classes 
for adults, recreation and worship for 
families, At Whitesville, West Virginia, 
and Jim Thorpe, Pennsylvania, project 
participants will conduct camps and rec- 
reational programs. 

United Presbyterian young people will 
join interdenominational groups that will 
travel in Russia and other parts of Eu- 
rope, as well as the Middle East, Asia 
and South America. 

A seminar at Ghost Ranch, the United 
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Presbyterian conference center operated 
near Abiquiu, New Mexico, by the 
Board of Christian Education, will af- 
ford prospective teachers an opportunity 
to study the relationship between the 
church and public education. 

The Barn Playhouse at Stony Point, 
New York, property of the Commission 
on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, 
will be the locale for the teaching of 
drama techniques to young missionaries, 
fraternal workers, and nationals from 
overseas churches. 

Last summer, over 482 persons were 
participants in Presbyterian service and 
study projects for young people of col- 
lege age. Of these, 266 belonged to The 
United Presbyterian Church; the rest 
were from a variety of other commu- 
nions. An additional sixty-three United 
Presbyterians took part in projects con- 
ducted under the auspices of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Especially notable among the United 
Presbyterian events was a seminar in 
Brazil on “The Reformed Faith and the 
Mission of the Church.” In the group 


were young people from Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and Latin America. They served 
as aides at the General Council of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance and at- 
tended the Centennial Celebration of the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil. This 
year, the seminar will be in the Middle 
East. 

Summer ventures similar to those for 
young people of college age are open to 
high-school youth. A number of these 
projects are operated by the Board of 
Christian Education as experiments for 
the development of new program guides 
and study materials. Many synods, pres- 
byteries, and congregations also conduct 
summer projects. 

[Young people of college age may 
obtain further information by writing to 
Presbyterian Summer Service and Study 
Projects, Board of Christian Education, 
808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Word about projects for high- 
school youth is available from Senior 
High Summer Program, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, 1105 Witherspoon 
Building. ] 
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Despite a driving snowstorm, volunteers in Knox County, Illinois, ‘begin ‘shelling early contributions of corn 
CROP (Christian Rural Overseas Program) campaign. Shelling machines, gasoline, storage facilities are donated for drive. 


“HISTORY'S HOUSEKEEPING”: 


U.S. Church Members Give $26,000,000 


Fr’ American church members can be 
in Hong Kong to give a refugee child 
a cup of milk, or in Jordan to help an 
Arab refugee try on an overcoat, or in 
Pakistan to help a flooded-out farmer 
rebuild his house. 

But through their continued contribu- 
tions, American church members are ac- 
complishing these and a wide variety of 
other relief and rehabilitation projects. 

Last year the total value of shipments 
—food, clothing, medicines, tools, and 
self-help materials—was nearly $26,000,- 
000. Recipients were in forty-two na- 
tions of Europe, Asia, as well as Latin 
America. 

There are four principal sources of 
funds and donated supplies: offerings to 
Share Our Surplus and One Great Hour 
of Sharing, donations to clothing drives 
and CROP (Christian Rural Overseas 
Program). In addition, there are special 
denominational appeals such as the 
Christmas White Gift offering of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
United Presbyterians last year gave a 
record-breaking $1,884,170 to the com- 
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bined relief program (a listing on page 
28 shows how these receipts were 
spent). 

A report by Church World Service, 
joint Protestant relief agency of the 
National Council of Churches, said that 
more than $19,000,000 in United States 
surplus wheat, corn, and powdered milk 
were shipped overseas in 1959. For 
every dollar contributed, Church World 
Service sent 434 pounds of surplus food. 
This was made possible, it was pointed 
out, since church members in countries 
receiving the commodities volunteer to 
assist in the distribution. 

Food and funds contributed in agri- 
cultural areas to CROP, said the report, 
represented a value of more than $960,- 
000. 

Clothing, shoes, and bedding totaling 
4,888,435 pounds—an increase of 1,000,- 
000 pounds over 1958—were distributed 
overseas last year. The report also noted 
that a recent special appeal already has 
resulted in 110,000 blankets in addition 
to $25,000 for processing and airlifting 
overseas. 
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Dr. R. Norris Wilson, director of 
Church World Service, said that the 
monumental relief programs of the 
Churches have literally kept thousands 
of people alive during the past decade. 
Also, by working with Churches in other 
countries, we have helped one another 
find the “healing identities which make 
us one in Jesus Christ. 

“Not only must we continue to do his- 
tory’s housekeeping,” said Dr. Wilson, 
“but we must in the years ahead engage 
with sister Churches abroad in alleviat- 
ing areas of acute human need. We must 
recognize that human need is as urgent 
when its cause is poverty as when it is a 
tank, bomber, or a natural catastrophe. 
The Church of Jesus Christ must be con- 
cerned with human suffering, whatever 
its cause.” . 

For this reason, Church World Serv- 
ice last month agreed to start work on 
one of the largest overseas relief and 
rehabilitation programs ever undertaken 
by Protestant Churches in this country. 

Over a five-year period the program 
will spend $1,000,000 to improve living 
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Rural mail carrier James Horine (right) uses free afternoon to pick up corn from Presbyterian elder Donald Fritz, of Rio 
Church, who pulled truck out of snowdrift. Knox County has collected as much as three carloads of corn, plus $700 in cash. 


for Relief 


conditions for more than 3,000,000 
Hindu refugees in West Bengal and Cal- 
cutta (see “Around the World in One 
Great Hour,” P.L., February 15). The 
refugees streamed into India from East 
Pakistan after independence and parti- 
tion in 1947. 

The project, to be aided by the World 
Council of Churches and Church bodies 
in Germany and Great Britain, will be 
known as Project Doya (a Bengali word 
meaning mercy). It is the outgrowth of 
a two-month survey conducted last sum- 
mer by a five-man team headed by Dr. 
Herbert Stroup, Dean of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, New York. 

It is expected that Project Doya will: 
> establish refugee colonies around Cal- 
cutta and provide medical and educa- 
tional assistance; 
> set up units in the colonies to train 
refugees for employment; 
> establish new camp centers for refu- 
gees in a new area known as Dandaka- 
ranya; and, \ 
> form a unit at the University of Cal- Mrs. J. A. Pitman, an elder in the Presbyterian Church of Rio, was one of a team 
cutta to aid refugee students. who canvassed Knox County farmers by telephone to solicit contributions for CROP. 
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United Presbyterians, individually and as congregations, 
last year gave $1,637,243 as their One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing offering for needy and homeless people overseas. This 
figure, plus $18,469 designated for Share Our Surplus, 
$185,830 from the Christmas White Gift offering, and un- 
allocated 1958 funds, bring the total to a record-breaking 
$1,884,170. According to Dr. W. Scott McMunn, secretary 


One Great Hour of Sharing 

Share Our Surplus 

White Gift 

Ministry to Servicemen (balance from 1958) 
Reallocation of 1958 One Great Hour funds 


Record Offering in 1959 





for special offerings, the new figure is 11.69 per cent higher 
than the 1958 offering. During 1959 United Presbyterians 
sent 886,193 pounds of used clothing to Church World 
Service centers, together with $49,123 for processing costs. 
Listed below are the countries and programs receiving last 
year’s relief offerings. Most congregations will observe One 
Great Hour of Sharing on Sunday, March 27. 


$1,884,170 


Allocations 


Europe Relief ‘Projects 


(Health centers, homes for aged, training centers to aid in relocation of refugees and camp 


services ) 
Asia Relief Projects 


(Amputee, tuberculosis, and feeding programs; training of new church leadership; aid to ref- 


ugees in Hong Kong) 
Africa Relief Projects 


(Feeding and housing refugees in Algeria and Tunisia) 


Arab Relief Projects 


148,000 


(Medical, nutritional, and educational facilities in refugee camps; also scholarships to aid in 


relocating Arabs) 
Latin America Relief Projects 
World Council of Churches: 
World Refugee Year Program 
(Projects in Greece, the Middle East, 
permanent rehabilitation ) 
Ecumenical Work Camp Program 
Relief Program—refugees outside Europe 
Church World Service: 
Administrative Budget 
Material Relief Program 
Resettlement Program 
United Presbyterian Program of Refugee Migration 
White Russian Refugees 


11,000 


329,699 


7,000 
50,000 


15,400 
50,000 
64,000 
56,000 
35,000 


(To help 12,000 white Russians in Hong Kong to be resettled in Brazil and Chile) 


World Student Christian Federation 


12,000 


(To assist needy students in East Germany and those studying at universities in West Ber- 


lin) 
German Protestant Relief Committee 
Share Our Surplus 
(Distribution of surplus U.S. commodities overseas) 
Heifer, inc. 
Ministry to Servicemen—overseas 
Ministry to Servicemen—U.S.A. 
Cuban Relief 


Expenses of Offerings (including materials for One Great Hour, White Gift, Clothing Collection.. 


1,000 
110,000 


5,000 
78,800 
111,760 
36,000 
118,681 
$1.884,170 
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Among the laymen who attended Stony Point Institute are Robert D. Brandt, of Arlington, Va. (left), and Mr. and Mrs, William 
E. Hendricks, of Haverford, Pa. Mr. Brandt, a training officer with the International Cooperation Administration, is sched- 
uled to leave this month for Quito, Ecuador; during previous assignment in Paraguay, he helped to organize a Protestant re- 
ligious program. The Hendrickses, who made a point of visiting missions and meeting nationals during earlier world tours, 
plan an extensive trip to Africa. Mr. Hendricks, a Belmont Iron Works executive, is an elder in the Bryn Mawr, Pa., church. 


When a Christian 


Goes Abroad 

Reykjavik, Riyadh, Recife, and Ran- 
goon are but a sampling of the places 
abroad where two million Americans are 
making temporary homes. Among the 
men and women working overseas in 
business, government, and the military 
are a host of church members who often 
can speak for the Christian faith in many 
strata of a society that are closed to the 
professional missionary. But as yet this 
lay missionary potential is largely un- 
tapped. 

As an arm of its pioneering effort to 
build a task force of lay missionaries, 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations is sponsoring a series of 
Institutes on Overseas Churchmanship. 

More than seventy churchmen at- 
tended the first two Institutes, held re- 
cently at Stony Point, New York, and 
St. Louis, Missouri. Among the partici- 
pants were men and women leaving for 
a variety of overseas assignments or 
planning extensive travel; pastors and 
session members who will prepare con- 
gregation members for living overseas; 
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and leaders from other denominations 
who are hoping to initiate similar train- 
ing programs. 

With specialists in academic and re- 
ligious fields as leaders, the two six-day 
conferences discussed geography and 
the population explosion; the types of 
“cultural shock” when a stranger arrives 
in a new environment, and the process 
through which he may adapt to an unfa- 
miliar culture; the uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity; the resurgence of Islam, Hindu- 
ism, and Buddhism; and the ways of 
presenting the Christian faith in a 
non-Christian society. 

The third Institute, which will follow 
the same program, will meet from March 
11 to 17 in Los Angeles. 

“Historically the layman has played 
an important part in spreading the gos- 
pel,” said John Rosengrant, director of 
the three Institutes, “and one of the 
encouraging facts of the churches in 
America today is that the layman is in- 
creasingly assuming a more active role. 
He works hard for his Church at home. 
By the same token he should work just 
as hard for his Church in some other part 
of the world.” 


North American 
Presbyterians and 
Reformed Meet 

Dr. James E. Wagner of Philadelphia, 
president of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church in the United States, was 
unanimously elected to head the North 
American Area of the World Alliance of 
Reformed and Presbyterian Churches at 
the closing session of a three-day council 
held recently in Toronto, Canada. 

Closing actions of the Toronto meet- 
ing included the outline of a program of 
greatly increased theological activity on 
the part of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches in North America. The Coun- 
cil, which represents approximately 16,- 
500,000 people in American and Cana-. 
dian Churches of the Reformed heritage, 
voted to explore ways to initiate theo- 
logical conversations with an equivalent 
body representing North American Lu- 
therans. Pointing out that such conver- 
sations would bring together theologians 
of the two largest confessional bodies 
produced by the Protestant Reformation, 
the Council stated that such conversa- 
tions had no definite goal in view be- 
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NEWS 


yond increased understanding between 
Lutheran and Reformed Christians. 

A leading interest of the Toronto 
meeting was the situation of the minor- 
ity Churches of the World Alliance. 
Pointing out that the Churches of the 
Reformed tradition have a special re- 
sponsibility to the weak and oppressed 
Churches that share their heritage, Gen- 
eral Secretary Marcel Pradervand called 
upon North American Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches to take the lead in 
strengthening the life of these minority 
groups through assistance to their pro- 
grams of ministerial education, increased 
fellowship with their people, and direct 
help in solving their material problems. 

The question of civil and religious 
liberty plays a large role in the problems 
of minority Churches, representatives at 
the Council agreed. The Council urged 
its member Churches to give close study 
to the official message of the General 
Council held in Brazil, which calls for a 
strong stand by Reformed and Presbyte- 
rian Churches on questions of religious 
and civil liberty. The North American 
Area established a fifteen-member com- 
mission on civil and religious liberty to 
deal with questions in this area. Speak- 
ing on a public panel during the meeting, 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
pointed out that Calvinists are dedicated 
to the preservation not only of the right 
of any man to respond to God in Jesus 
Christ, but also to the liberty of the indi- 
vidual to make political, social, and eco- 
nomic decisions as a person, and not as 
a mere object. 

The North American Area Council 
expressed itself in favor of the continued 
close contacts with other denominations 
and with the World Council of Churches. 
The established policy of the World Al- 
liance of Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches is to present its witness in the 
context of the total ecumenical move- 
ment, being “ready and eager to cooper- 
ate in every way possible with Churches 
belonging to other traditions,” while re- 
maining firm in its dedication to the basic 
orinciples of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed heritage. 


oa 

An index of the 1959 issues, Vol. 
12 of PrespyreriaAN Lire, is being 
printed for the convenience of subscrib- 
ers. Indexes for 1956, 1957, and 1958 
issues are also available. Send 20 cents in 
stamps for each index desired to Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, 





Church Colleges: 
New Curricula 


Students who attend newly-created 
Florida Presbyterian College will find 
a good, tough course of study awaiting 
them. Applications are now being ac- 
cepted for the first term of the new-born 
institution, which will open this fall. 

Designed to offer a “quality educa- 
tion,” the Florida Presbyterian curricu- 
lum has been devised through the pooled 
wisdom of a number of leading American 
educators. Perhaps its most novel feature 
is the “Mid-Winter Semester,” a period 
from Christmas until early February, 
when students of all classes will be put 
“on their own” to do research in some 
chosen field, under the general guidance 
of a professor whom they must consult at 
least twice a week. 

“Western Civilization and its Chris- 
tian Heritage,” a two-year program 
which includes lectures and group dis- 
cussion on the artistic and scientific de- 
velopment of Western culture, as well 
as on the more strictly historical, is re- 
quired of all students at the new college. 
Also required are a speaking knowledge 
of a language; a course in mathematics 
and one each in natural science, world 
literature, and social science; a study of 
“Christian Faith and Great Issues”; and 
physical education. Greek, Latin, and 
Russian will be offered the students, in 
addition to the more usual European 
tongues. 

Juniors and seniors at Florida Presby- 
terian will participate in seminars, in 
which the various aspects of a topic, 
from the angle of a number of fields of 
study, will be examined in groups of not 
more than fifteen men and women stu- 
dents. 

A sample seminar suggested in the 
new college catalogue is one on “Culture 
and Neuroses,” which would be the pri- 
mary responsibility of the psychology 
department, with cooperation from such 
disciplines as sociology, religion, philos- 
ophy, and literature. Death of a Sales- 
man and Harvey are among the books 
which students in such a seminar might 
read. 

The Reverend William Howard Kadel 
is president of the institution, which will 
occupy temporary quarters until its mod- 
ern campus, able to accommodate 1,200 
students, reaches completion on a water- 
front site in St. Petersburg. 

Two other United Presbyterian-re- 
lated colleges are currently undertaking 
curricular reforms. 
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At Alma College, Alma, Michigan, a 
two-year course, with four lectures and 
a small discussion group each week, has 
been instituted to give the students back- 
ground on Western Civilization. Another 
innovation is the grading of grammar, 
punctuation, and writing style in connec- 
tion with whatever studies an under- 
graduate is pursuing, instead of in a 
separate grammar class. 

Perhaps most unusual is Alma’s 
new requirement that all students must 
read the same five books, each year’s 
list being made up by a faculty commit- 
tee. The four books suggested thus far 
for the program are The Public Philoso- 
phy, by Walter Lippman; the Rockefel- 
ler Report, Number 5, Pursuit of 
Excellence; Kontiki, by Thor Heyerdahl; 
Animal Farm, by George Orwell. 

At the College of Emporia (Kansas), 
another United Presbyterian-related 
school, the new curricular emphasis is on 
liberal arts subjects, with the course of 
study revised to offer only a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. Major emphases under the 
revised curriculum will be on the sci- 
ences, humanities, foreign languages, 
and the social sciences. The college will 
continue to offer a nurses’ training pro- 


gram, however, and one in teacher edu- 
cation, the latter in conjunction with 
Kansas State Teachers College at Em- 
poria. 

Standards for admission at the College 
of Emporia are being raised as the new 
course of study goes into effect. 


Church Attendance Drops 

Worship attendance in the United 
States declined last year after achieving 
a record high in 1958, the Gallup Poll 
has reported. An estimated 49,000,000 
adults attended church and synagogue 
services during a typical week of 1959 
—or 47 per cent of the adult civilian pop- 
ulation (excluding those living in insti- 
tutions). 

“By way of comparison, during an 
average week in 1958, 49 per cent of the 
population—or an estimated 50,500,000 
adults—attended church,” the report 
said. 


Tax on Churches Debated 
Eugene Carson Blake’s proposal of 
last year that churches should make a 
voluntary contribution to the govern- 
ment in lieu of taxes (see P.L., Sept. 1, 


Oct. 1, 1959) has met with a mixed re- 
ception from religious leaders. 

United Presbyterian Stated Clerk 
Blake had suggested that church busi- 
ness should not be exempt from the 52 
per cent corporation profits tax, and that, 
in order to avoid “revolutionary expro- 
priation of church properties” at some 
future time, religious bodies should pay 
annually a small fraction of the assessed 
valuation of their real estate. 

Christianity Today, the magazine in 
which Blake’s suggestions first appeared, 
reports that correspondence shows Prot- 
estant leaders almost unanimously in fa- 
vor of the proposal to tax church busi- 
nesses. Opposition to taxing church 
properties is heavy, however, and rests 
on fears that: 
> taxation may bring further govern- 
ment control. 
> the taxation of church properties may 
be beyond the government’s constitu- 
tional powers, violating Church-State 
separation. 
> church property taxes might open the 
door to taxation of hospitals and other 
charitable institutions. 
> taxation would be a deathblow to 
many small, struggling churches. 
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United Presbyterian Men: 
Charter by Radio 


The Aloha chapter of United Presby- 
terian Men, First Church, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, recently received their chapter's 
charter in a unique fashion, via short- 
wave radio. The charter was transmitted 
to the fiftieth state over amateur station 
W6NAZ located in 
parked in front of Southern California 
Presbyterian headquarters on Wilshire 


a car which was 


Boulevard in Los Angeles. 

The 
amateur station in Honolulu and relayed 
by telephone to the living room of assist- 
ant pastor Philip Yung Lee. With him 
were First Church pastor William E. 
Phifer, Jr., and men’s chapter president 
Ernest F. O. Pung. 

Seven Presbyterian amateur radio op- 


message Was received over an 


erators, six in California and one in Ha- 
waii, have formed a network and have 
invited other amateurs to become mem- 
bers. Station information should be sent 
to California Synod Men’s Council, 
17351 Bullock Street, Encino, Califor- 
nia 

Following its completion, the list is 
distributed to Pres- 
byterian throughout the 


country for emergency use and for im- 


expected to be 
ministers 


portant contacts. 





mf 
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Presentation of charter to chapter of United Presbyterian Men at First Church, 


Churches Aid Series 
On Mental Health 


Demonstrating the Church’s increas- 
ing awareness of mental health problems, 
the Northern California-Nevada Council 
of Churches recently cooperated with 
the State of California Department of 
Mental Hygiene in sponsoring a series 
of workshops on the general theme “Fac- 
ing Our Responsibilities for the Mentally 
Ill and for the Mentally Retarded.” 

Over four hundred pastors and church 
leaders attended workshops at eight 
state mental hospitals. Leadership, co- 
ordinated by the Protestant chaplain at 
each hospital, was provided by psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and psychiatric 
social workers. Typical topics for discus- 
sion were “Our Religious Responsibility 
for the Mentally III” and “Our Respon- 
sibility to the Social Deviate.” 


Distinguished Leaders 


To Visit Hanover 

Charles H. Malik, well-known Leb- 
anese diplomat who is currently presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, is among the noted 
Christian speakers participating in the 


Hanover (Indiana) College Institute 


from March 8 to 11 this year. 


Honolulu, is made from mobile transmitter in Los Angeles by (from left): Rich- 
ard A. Mingst, president of presbytery men’s council; Adrian Roberts, president 
of California synod men’s council; and Mrs. Lenore Conn, operator of station W6NAZ. 
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Lin Yutang, Chinese author and phi- 
losopher; John Karefa-Smart, holder of 
a cabinet post in the Crown Colony of 
Sierra Leone; and Andrew Wellington 
Cordier, executive assistant to the UN 
Secretary-General, will also take part in 
the Institute at the United Presbyterian- 
related college. The theme of the con- 
ference will be “Christian Perspectives 
in Contemporary Culture.” 

Yale physicist Henry Margenau and 
Robert E. Wilson, retired president and 
chairman of the board of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, will present 
the points of view of science and indus- 
try. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., will serve as general chairman. 


Niebuhr Opposes 


Unilateral Disarmament 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, vice-president 
of Union Theological Seminary and a 
noted Protestant theologian, said _re- 
cently that the Christian pacifist theory 
of unilateral disarmament by the West 
will not solve the threat of nuclear war- 
fare. 

Addressing a midwinter meeting of 
the New York Chapter of Christian Ac- 
tion, an interdenominational group of 
clergymen and laymen, Dr. Niebuhr said 
that “the trouble with nuclear pacifism is 
that it presents the possibility of sacri- 
ficing millions of people to let the Soviet 
win a victory.” 

The “guilt” of having to maintain 
nuclear armaments as a “provisional 
source of peace,” he said, is acceptable 
as an alternative to Soviet tyranny. He 
said that the United States should con- 
tinue to maintain the balance of nuclear 
power so that neither side will be 
tempted to start a war. 


Church on the Air: 
New Voice in Ethiopia 

The Ethiopian government granted a 
franchise early this year to Churches in 
the United States, Europe, and the Mid- 
dle East to build and operate a radio 
station in that country. 

A contract between the Lutheran 
World Federation, which will own and 
operate the new fifty-kilowatt station, 
and the Near East Christian Council, 
with headquarters in Beirut, Lebanon, 
provides that programs be aired on an 
equal time basis. Programs will be 
beamed by short wave to countries in 
the Middle East and other countries in 
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Africa and by medium wave locally. 

In the United States, the National 
Council of Churches’ overseas radio, 
visual education, and mass communica- 
tion committee, RAVEMCCO, will also 
work in close cooperation with the proj- 
ect. RAVEMCCO’s part in this first in- 
terdenominational radio project of its 
kind will include raising funds for an- 
other fifty-kilowatt transmitter to reach 
millions more of potential listeners, and 
starting work on five projected radio 
studios to be built in as many countries. 
The studios will feed programs in various 
languages to the station in Ethiopia. 
RAVEMCCO is also pledged to train 
nationals who can eventually take over 
the programing and technical work at 
the new station. 


Spotlight on Africa 

A continuing committee to foster 
greater knowledge, cultural exchange, 
and support between African Churches 
and our own was announced recently by 
Dr. Arthur L. Miller, Moderator of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 

The committee was formed out of a 
two-day consultation on African affairs 
held in February in New York. The con- 
sultation brought together 150 Africans 
and Americans from the Church, edu- 
cation, industry, labor, the State Depart- 
ment, and African governments. 

Eleven recommendations were 
given to the continuing committee, 
which is under the chairmanship of the 
Reverend Dr. James H. Robinson of the 
Church of the Master in New York. Dr. 
Robinson is head of Crossroads Africa, 
which takes about 125 American youths 
to Africa each summer. 

The continuing committee and the 
recommendations to it are expected to 
provide momentum for official Church 
actions along these lines: 
> Creating a sympathetic understanding 
of African aspirations for freedom and 
racial equality, as by regional American- 
African consultations and local church 
studies of Africa. 
> Strengthening interdenominational ef- 
forts in Africa through the All Africa 
Church Conference. 
> Fostering more cultural contacts be- 
tween Americans and Africans through 
scholarship programs, visits to Africa, 
and exchanges of educators, doctors, so- 
cial workers, and others. 
> Accelerating the training of Africans 
for leadership and more responsible 
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jobs, both in religious institutions and 
other fields. 

> Finding ways for the Churches to 
work effectively with the whole commu- 
nity and with the problems of social dis- 
order and slum living caused by the 
growing industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion of Africa. 

During the consultation, a number 
of the Americans present came to recog- 
nize that United States policy toward 
the African countries has in the minds 
of Africans a flavor of the colonialism 
these African countries are rapidly 
throwing off. Such phrases as “the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the African peoples” 
were found too vague and qualified. It 
was felt that the United States should 
put itself emphatically and clearly on 
record as favoring racial equality and 
self-determination for the peoples of 
Africa. 


Dibelius Will 


Resign All Posts 


Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin has an- 
nounced that he will resign from all 
church posts by the end of 1961. Dibe- 
lius is Bishop of the Evangelical Church 
in Berlin-Brandenburg, chairman of the 
Council of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany (EKID), and a co-president of 
the World Council of Churches. 

The Communist East German Radio 
immediately interpreted this announce- 
ment as a rejection of Dibelius by his 
fellow churchmen. “The Bishop,” the 
broadcast said, “has become a danger to 
the Christian Church in East and West 
Germany.” 

But in announcing his coming resigna- 
tions, Dibelius pointed out that he had 
never left any doubt that after the ex- 
piration of his term as EKID Council 
chairman and his term as WCC presi- 
dent, he would also retire as Bishop of 
Berlin-Brandenburg. 

He alluded to the now-famous book- 
let, circulated last fall, in which he de- 
clared that neither the Soviet Zone 
regime nor any other totalitarian gov- 
ernment constitutes a “supreme author- 
ity” to which Christians must yield 
unqualified obedience. In his “clerical 
last will,” just made public, he said that 
“under the Nazis . . . I realized that the 
conventional interpretation of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans” [concerning 
Christian obedience to “the powers that 
be”] “could not be applied to a State 
which wants to decide itself what is 


good and bad.” 


The booklet on governmentai author- 
ity was furiously attacked by the Com- 
munists. Many churchmen were also 
sharply critical, though from differing 
standpoints. Some felt that Christians 
must obey any government, however 
bad; others that no existing government 
is good enough to deserve unqualified 
obedience. [See P.L., December 1, 1959; 
January 1, 1960.] 

Bishop Dibelius, a fearless anti-Nazi 
in Hitler’s day and a militant anti-Com- 
munist in the postwar years, will be 
eighty years of age in May. 


Church Leader Speaks 


Out on Radio-TV 


The Reverend Dr. Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, president of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., re- 
cently urged the creation of an endowed 
radio network to teach American culture 
and morality. 

Writing in TV Guide magazine, Dr. 
Dahlberg deplored “the high proportion 
of canned laughter, sex appeal, slug- 
gings, murders, and raw brutality that 
make up the commercial stock-in-trade 
of the mass media today.” 

In the Church leader’s opinion, “the 
obscenity, covetousness, and growing 
vulgarity of our American culture consti- 
tute a subversive influence as menacing 
as Communism.” 

Dr. Dahlberg suggests that unless 
the commercial and entertainment world 
voluntarily eliminates current question- 
able radio-TV practices, “the public may 
demand some powerful alternatives to 
commercially sponsored TV. 

“There is no reason,” said Dr. Dahl- 
berg, “why there should not be great 


trust funds created for the endowment. 


of far-reaching radio and TV networks, 
in exactly the same way that we have en- 
dowed collegiate institutions such as 
Harvard, Princeton, Yale, and other his- 
toric educational centers. The churches 
might well take the lead in this, just as 
they pioneered in the establishment of 
colleges and academies in the earliest 
days of our nation.” 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. First, Lyons, N.Y. (the Rev. 
John M. Whallon, pastor). A new church 
school addition and chapel were dedi- 
cated just prior to the observance. 

Liberty, R.D. 4, Delaware, Ohio (the 
Rev. Chester A. Quear, pastor). 

145th. First, Rochester, N.Y. (the 
Rev. Dr. Murray A. Cayley, pastor). 
This church serves also as the chapel for 
Rochester Institute of Technology stu- 
dents. 

125th. First Memorial, Dover, N.J. 
(the Rev. Hugh M. Miller, pastor). The 
remodeled and enlarged Christian edu- 
cation facilities were dedicated at the 
time, and small silver Celtic crosses were 
presented to twenty-seven men who had 
worked on the building. 

100th. Germonds, New City, N.Y. 
(the Rev. Thomas B. Walker, pastor). 

Fairview, R.D. 1, (Thomas) Ejighty- 
Four, Pa. (the Rev. Francis M. Blair, 
pastor). At a congregational dinner four- 
teen persons, members of the church for 
more than fifty years each, were honored. 

75th. First, Halstead, Kans. (the Rev. 
Paul L. Carpenter, pastor). 

50th. Westminster, Sacramento, 
Calif., Loyal Daughters’ Class (Mrs. 
W. H. Pope, leader). 


DEDICATIONS: 

La Habra Hills, La Habra, Calif. (the 
Rev. Donald L. Halboth, pastor), of the 
first unit, consisting of administration 
quarters, a worship area, church school 
rooms, and a kitchen. 

Sargent Memorial, Washington, D.C. 
(the Rev. Everett A. Hewlett, pastor), of 
anew church building. 

First, Sioux City, lowa (the Rev. Lu- 
Verne K. Clark, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation building. 

First, Ellicott City, Md. (the Rev. 
Theodore D. Taylor, pastor), of the first 
unit, containing a chapel and Christian 
education facilities. 

Pacific, Missouri (the Rev. Owen F. 
Ireland, pastor), of a new manse. 

Lake Grove (Community), Ore. (the 
Rev. D. J. Peterson, pastor), of a new 
church. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

First, Yellville, Ark. (with fourteen 
charter members). 

Levittown, N.J. (the Rev. James W. 
Muir, Organizing minister), with over 
130 charter members. 
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Let a LIVING MEMORIAL 
Witness Your Faith 
and advance God’s Kingdom 





Many consecrated Presby- 
terians have projected the 
work of Christ far beyond 
the extent of life on earth. 
They have made outright 
gifts of money, securities 
or property as a LIVING 
MEMORIAL to perpetuate 
their name, that of their 
family, or in honor of loved 
ones. 

Substantial outright gifts 
beyond local weekly contri- 
butions for benevolences. are 
essential if the Church is to 
be increasingly effective in 
advancing its Christian pro- 
gram at home and abroad. 

Whatever the cause—a 


new hospital in India, rural Mission Stations in Alaska, Christian 
Education for youth, aid to needy retired ministers, training theo- 
logical students—the Church urgently needs your support now! 
As a witness to your faith will you earnestly consider establish- 


ing a LIVING MEMORIAL}? It will reveal your 
gratitude to God and help National Missions, 
Overseas Missions, Christian Education, Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, Ministerial Pensions, or the work 
of the whole Church for generations to come. 


‘ sees a Cut out and Mail Coupon Today — a=, 


| Please mail to me without obligation information about memorial gifts. 


r--- 


Name— 


Address 


ee a ee 


I have a particular interest in: —— 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


475 Riverside Drive 


— SS EE 


the Church 


“To serve 





in all & its work 





New York 27, N. Y. 


DON EMERSON HALL, DIRECTOR 
Pi71 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


MISSION BOARD WILLED $800,000 
Under the terms of the will of the late 
Miss Eloise Polk Dickey, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., the Board of National Missions of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
is the beneficiary of more than $800,000. 
About three-quarters of a million dollars 
of this is available now; the remainder is 
to be received on the expiration of sev- 
eral trusts. Miss Dickey, who was in her 
eighties, specified that the fund “.. . is 
to be used in perpetuity for the support 
of missionaries to preach the gospel of 
Jesus Christ throughout the land... .” 


CHURCH SPONSORS 
MODEL RECREATION PROGRAM 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana (the Rev. Orlo Cho- 
guill, pastor), operates what may be the 
largest recreation program in the nation 
sponsored by a single church, The pro- 
gram began in 1927 with a basketball 
team, which used an old coalbin as a 
practice court; the following year a rec- 
reation area was built containing a gym 
“big enough for some of our young folks 
to have some fun.” Since then the pro- 
gram has developed into a community 
project, and girls and boys, women and 





me! - : 5 4 
Tabernacle Church court squad dis- 
cusses strategy during a time-out period. 
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men are involved. 

Last year more than 2,100 children 
of all faiths used the football fields and 
gym facilities. There is one requirement: 
they are asked to attend the church or 
synagogue of their choice at least twice 
monthly. Other churches are told of the 
pledge their young members have made. 
Says Russell W. Earl, recreation director, 
regarding fulfillment of the pledges, “We 
take their word for it.” Of-the project, a 
local rabbi said, “We can’t afford to offer 
your kind of program in our area. We 
thank God that you have opened your 
hearts to our children.” 

Each year 300 volunteers supervise 
the program. Last year’s budget was 
$4,000, not including Earl’s salary. The 
participating children conduct special 
sales yearly, and the money is used to 
supply materials not provided for in the 
church budget. In addition, money and 
other donations come from many inter- 
ested persons. For instance, part of the 
land for the program activities was do- 
nated by the Edgar H. Evans family, 
long-time members of Tabernacle 
Church, which gave the land for the 
church proper, also. 

Next year’s program carries with it an 
indication that the saturation. point will 
soon be reached, according to Director 
Earl. At this early date there is a waiting 
list of boys who want to fill the near-400 
positions that will be available on six- 
teen football teams. 


PRINCETON CHOIR ANNOUNCES TOUR 

The Princeton (New Jersey) Sem- 
inary Choir of about twenty voices, un- 
der the direction of David Hugh Jones, 
will leave on June 7 for its fifteenth an- 
nual summer tour. Approximately twen- 
ty-five days will be assigned to Colombia, 
South America, with possible stops at 
San Salvador, Managua, San José, and 
Panama City in Central America. En 
route to and from Miami, the choir ex- 
pects to schedule engagements in the 
following ten states: Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. The group, 
which is formed from the present winter 
choir representing four nations and 
twenty-six colleges and seminaries, will 
sing at least twice each weekday and 
three or four times on Sundays. Those in- 
terested in engaging the choir should 
write to David Hugh Jones, Princeton 
Seminary Choir, Princeton, New Jersey, 


U.S.A. 





BOOKS 


Population 


NEW BOOK by Dr. Richard M. Fag- 

ley, The Population Explosion 

and Christian Responsibility (Oxford, 

$4.25), is a needed spur and guide to 

Protestant thinking on some aspects of 

the crucial problem of population 
growth. 

Dr. Fagley is the Executive Secretary 
of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, an arm of the 
World Council of Churches and of the 
International Missionary Council. Two 
years ago he prepared a report on United 
Nations estimates of world population 
now and in the future; its contents 
shocked many churchmen into the reali- 
zation that we are truly on the verge of 
a population explosion. His current book, 
an extension of that early memorandum, 
is the first full-length analysis from a 
Protestant perspective of one of the 
world’s most neglected social problems. 

Richard Fagley believes that the ac- 
celerated growth of world population in 
many of the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America is “the 
chief enemy of free society in the world 
today.” He is convinced that there is no 
real answer to the problem of population 
growth unless “it includes a slowing 
down of the explosion itself through fam- 
ily planning.” Uncontrolled birth rate, 
particularly in the presently overpopu- 
lated areas of the world, may have con- 
sequences as far-reaching as atomic war. 

In discussing the causes of the popu- 
lation boom, Dr. Fagley underlines the 
fact of “death control” through the wide 
dissemination of medical knowledge in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
He underscores the role of the new in- 
secticides and antibiotics in some of the 
present manifestations of the population 
explosion. 

In his analysis of “ways out” of the 
population problem, Dr. Fagley consid- 
ers migration, industrialization, and im- 
provement of food production. He shows 
that while these “solutions” may affect 
the upper limit of population expansion, 
they have no meaning for the population 
explosion itself apart from the approach 
of family limitation. The main part of 
the book is a discussion of family limita- 
tion and responsible parenthood. 

There is a great need today for a wide 
consensus of Christian thinking on the 
subject of responsible parenthood. Last 
May the General Assembly of The 
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Explosion 


Richard M. Fagley 


United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. af- 
firmed “that the proper use of medically 
approved contraceptives may contribute 
to the spiritual, emotional, and economic 
welfare of the family,” and urged “the 
repeal of laws prohibiting the availabil- 
ity of contraceptives and information 


Gold Ribbon Winner at Midland Fair 


gives you her recipe for 


Real Swedish Rye Bread © 


“I found the recipe in an old magazine, and 
I’ve won four times with it!’’ says Mrs. Philip 
Reich of Billings, Montana, who won the new 
Gold Ribbon for yeast baking at the Midland 
Empire State Fair. “I hope you'll have as much 


luck with it as I did, Just be sure to use 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. It’s the 
fastest and easiest there is!’ 


PNET. SORT 


‘N 


4 cup warm, not hot, water 
134 cups boiling water 

4 cup quick cooking oatmeal 
¥, cup brown sugar 

1 tablespoon salt 


Dissolve yeast in 4 cup warm water. Pour 
boiling water over next 6 ingredients. Cool 
to lukewarm. Add yeast and 2 cups white 
flour; beat hard 2 minutes, or until batter 
falls from spoon in “sheets”. Mix in rye 
flour and remaining white flour, adding just 


1 package Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 








REAL SWEDISH RYE BREAD 


1 teaspoon anise seed 

4 cup shortening 

4 cup molasses 

2 cups enriched white flour 

3 cups rye flour 

14 to 14 cups sifted white flour 


double, about 45 minutes. Punch down and 
divide dough in half. Mold into 2 loaves; 
place in greased pans. Cover; let rise until 
almost double, 45 to 60 minutes. Bake at 
375°, 35 to 50 minutes. Brush tops with 
butter. Pan size 9 x 5 x 3 inches. 
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enough to make soft dough. Mix well, let 
rest 10 minutes. Knead until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl. Brush top 
with soft shortening. Cover Let rise in 
warm place until double, about 2 hours. 
Punch down. Let rise again until almost 
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about them for use within the marriage 
relationship.” Many American Church 
bodies have supported positions similar 
to those affirmed by the General Assem- 
bly. This assent is offset, and in some 
quarters move than offset, by the well- 
known attitudes of Roman Catholicism 
and Eastern Orthodoxy toward artificial 
means of family limitation. The persist- 
ent neglect of a realistic facing of the 
population problem at the governmental 
and intergovernmental levels is to some 
measure a result of the rigidity of the 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox positions. 

This reviewer has delved into many 
of the intricacies of the problems related 
to the population explosion. In the days 
ahead there is going to be a lot of togeth- 
erness, and we had better begin to get 
ready for it in terms of (1) interpersonal 


FOR LENTEN READING 
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each Me to | Coach 
Pray 


by W.E. Sangster 





WY Wt sanestee 





Combining in one book three widely- 
read booklets by one of the world’s 


great religious leaders: 


“Teach Us To 


Pray,” “How to Form a Prayer Cell,” 


and 


“How to Live in Christ.” 64 


pages, paper bound. 35¢ each, 3 for 
$1. Order from 


1908 Grand Avenue ot 


Gps Uyor Room_ 


The World’s most widely used 
devotional guide 





and intergroup relations (learning how 
to live together), (2) the wisest possible 
development and utilization of the 
world’s resources, especially food, and 
(3) population control through family 
limitation. 

Dr. Fagley’s book is a definite state- 
ment that deals especially with the last 
of these approaches to the problem of 
rapid population growth. It should be 
thoughtfully read by all of us who are 
concerned with this pressing social issue. 

—C.irrorp EarLeE 
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DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS & TERMS 








* FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Kitchen committees, social groups, atten 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, ete, Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, casy seating. 68 models and sizes. 
BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 
Color pictures, Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards, Our S2nd year 


THE MONROE CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowe 








Nashville, Tenn. 











NEXT 90 DAYS CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


A Warning from 
The Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of rapid 
changes. The next 90 days will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 

Because reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
affecting your business and personal in- 
come. You get facts in time to protect 
your interests or seize a profit. 

If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small businesses. Read it 90 
days and see what it can do for YOU. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Wall Street 
Journal is printed daily in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco. It costs $24 a year, but in order to 
acquaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you, Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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Travel 


and Resorts 





everysooy Loves MIAMI BEACH. 








PLAYGROUND OF THE WORLD! 

e Write TODAY for complete 4 
. information and colorful brochures. * 
ROOM PL-1, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE © 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA : 

ra 

v Name £ 
Address 
. _city State k 





8 Wh OS eke oe BE at ae ses ll 


HE Vacation buide 
to TENNESSEE 


Colorful booklet tells all about the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
Tennessee’s 22 Great Lakes and water 
sports, historic shrines including the 
homes of 3 presidents, fine family 
accommodations — everything you 
need to plan a wonderful vacation! 


MOUNTAINS « LAKES « HISTORY 











TENNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
2165 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send Free Vacation Guide 
NAME 
ADORESS 
CITY & STATE 


























Oceanfront... 
FORT LAUDERDALE Ficridc 


Let your tensions evaporate oat our 
enormous pool or broad private beach. 
Beguiling attractions include dining, 
dancing, entertainment, the Tapis 
Rouge, Petite Cafe, pitch & putt golf, 
shuffleboard. Full hotel facilities. 
Balconied rooms overlooking Atlantic. 
Everything's sparkling new. For modest 


SEA SHORE RESORT 








rates, brochure, write: Box 8609-P 
1901 N. Atlantic Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 











OCEANFRONT 
Fort Lauderdale 
FLORIDA HOTEL 


Enjoy a heavenly array of pleasur- 
able facilities at down-to-earth 
prices. Private Beach ¢ Large Pool 
© South’s Finest French Cuisine ¢ 
Entertainment ¢ Elevator and 
Switchboard Service ¢ Deluxe 
Apartments * Hotel Rooms ¢ Dis- 
cerning Guests ¢ Near Presbyterian 
Church. Daily, weekly and monthly 
rates. Long-term leases also avail- 
able. Write today for rates, bro- 
chure: Edward Maurer, Mgr. 


Marie Antoinette 
HOTEL 


2222 N. Atlantic Blvd. 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 














ALASKA 


9th CRUISE 
especially for Presbyterians, 
JULY 21-AUG. 10, 1960 
$.S. Princess Louise 
For free, illustrated folder 
‘*‘Alaska,'’ 


Presbyterian-Alaska Tour, 
P.O. Box 4013, St. Paul 16, Minn. 





please write 











THE SPARE TIME 
OF A RAILROAD MAN 


(Continued from page 13) 


his former tenderloin hangouts and com. 
rades. 

In the Pittsburgh area is a little girl, 
born with a cleft palate, for whom the 
Pleasant Hills samaritan arranged a se- 
ries of operations so that she can grow 
up free from this handicap. 

One of the families to whom Mr. Bo- 
gart gave a new start in life lost all its 
possessions in a fire. Another became 
destitute when the father, a diabetic, 
had his leg amputated and could not re- 
turn to his job in a coal mine. For both 
households, Mr. Bogart found new living 
quarters and supplied food, clothing, fur- 
niture, and needed homemaking appli- 
ances. 

One story with an especially gratifying 
outcome belongs to a man who, as a 
seven-year-old, was hit by the automo- 
bile of a drunken driver and suffered the 
loss of both legs above the knee. When 
Mr. Bogart went to the hospital to visit 
the child, who was named Mickey, he 
was in traction with his stumps sus- 
pended in the air. The father, a day 
laborer, and his mother were despairing 
of their boy’s future. 

The conductor comforted them as best 
he could. “Now try to stop worrying. 
I'm taking over. Mickey will walk again, 
and he'll get a good education, I'll see 
to that. He'll go farther than if this had 
not happened.” 

When Mickey was discharged from 
the hospital, Mr. Bogart provided him 
with a wheelchair. Later on, at Mr. Bo- 
gart’s recommendation, the Kiwanis pro- 
vided the youngster with a set of artificial 
limbs; as he grew, others were provided, 
at a total cost of $2,000. Mickey re- 
turned to school. After his graduation 
from high school, Mr. Bogart arranged 
a scholarship for him at Pittsburgh Acad- 
emy. Specializing in piano, he studied 
music, and next went to the Pittsburgh 
Music Institute. By then hé was eligible 
to receive help from the Bureau of Re- 
habilitation, and Mr. Bogart brought the 
agency into the picture. It paid Mickey's 
tuition at Carnegie Tech, and he was 
graduated from there. 

Then he was able to make his own 
way. He went to church-related West- 
minster College in New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, for a master’s degree in 
music. He graduated in 1958, and now 
teaches at the high school in his home 
town, as well as giving private lessons 
at home. 
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Man 


By Oren Arnold 


Already I'm poring over Form 1040 
figuring and worrying and wishing I had 
given more to the church so I'd have 
more to deduct. 

o co] o 

I gave my good wife one of these new 
electric clothes dryers, and she really 
enjoys it. But her elderly Aunt Clara- 
belle was so offended at the thought 
that we go back to using the clothesline 
when she’s visiting us. 

° o o 


“Hooray for television!” says Bud 


Torrey. “Its programing got so bad this 
past season that it drove me back to 
Wednesday night prayer meetings.” 





Middle daughter Rosie Detwiler was 
bathing her scrawny old mongrel Fear- 
less Fosdick, to get the fleas off, when 
the doorbell rang. In hair curlers, shorts, 
and splattered blouse, she left him lath- 
ered in shallow water and opened the 
door to find the minister and his wife 
calling to see my handsome new grand- 
son, Randy. Rosie tried to maintain 
young-matronly dignity. But poor soapy 
Fearless couldn’t lick the foam off, so 
he bounded out and into the preacher’s 
lap. Randy enjoyed the commotion im- 
mensely, and we can assume that the 
preacher did. -Rosie 
mother long distance for comfort and 
counsel, 


telephoned her 
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Pastor Jim Butler, of North Como 
Presbyterian Church in St. Paul, ques- 
tioned his communicants’ class on the 
importance of the Bible. One honest 
communicant wrote: “It is the most won- 
derful book I ever did not read.” 

° oO oO 

Our church raised its big budget for 
this year, but we aren’t too proud. It 
is appalling that 67.1 per cent of our 
member families do not pledge as much 
as $2 a week. This is less than the aver- 
age family spends for entertainment, 
less than the average smoker spends on 
cigarettes a week. And this shame is 
typical throughout America. 

a o oO 

Some sweet soul sent me this truism: 
A Sunday well spent means a week of 

content 
And a rest for the toils of tomorrow; 
But a Sunday profaned, no matter what 

gained, 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow. 
iJ ° ° 

Crotchety Mrs. Weems insisted on 
sitting in the fifth pew, even though we 
ushers had roped off the front ten rows 
for special use this Sunday. I let her sit 
there, but I got my revenge when 160 
youngsters under age ten crushed in 
around her. 

° a °° 

We have many crumby experiences 
in our happy home. For instance, break- 
fast in bed. 

° 2 o 

This bandit held up the pioneer stage- 
coach, see. He made all the passengers 
stand outside, hands up. He took wallets, 
watches, jewelry, then came to a tall, 
dignified man, who said, “You wouldn't 
rob a poor Presbyterian preacher, would 
you?” 

“No,” the bandit replied, returning 
the preacher's thin wallet and offering 
him a fat one in addition. “I'm a Presby- 
terian myself.” 

° 2° ° 

Elder daughter Judy, at wit’s end with 
my sweet granddaughters Robin and 
Erin, telephoned her doctor to ask what 
is the best time to put children to bed. 
Replied he, “While you still have the 
strength.” 


3° o oe 


A kindly old minister in our town re- 


tired. He was out raking his lawn, and | 


neighborhood kids swarmed over. He 
put them to work, making a game of it 
until suppertime. Such fun for all. Soon 
after breakfast the following morning 


his doorbell rang, and a five-year-old | 
shyly asked, “Can he come out to play?” 


His wife gave him permission. 
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PRESBYT 


You can now purchase a PRESBY- 
TERIAN GIFT ANNUITY and 
receive larger income tax advan- 
tages. 

Sponsored for over 70 years by 
the Presbyterian Church, it is very 
simple. You can start with as little 
as $100, and you will receive a 
guaranteed income for the rest of 
your life. You earn from 3% to 
7.4% on your investments, depend- 
ing on your age. At the same time 
you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you are helping your 
Church in its vital Christian work. 

Thousands today are living long- 
er, happier lives, with complete 
freedom from money worries, 
through participation in this plan. 
Find out how you, too, can benefit. 

ALL THIS WITH 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
» pest fees—no medical examination—no age 
mmit. 
Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 

MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


ERIAN ANNUITIE 


New York 27, N. Y 
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What 

Your Pastor 
Won't 

Tell You 
About 
Your 






The wind comes in gusts, the rain pelts 
the windows. But or this blustery Sun- 
day, you enter your church, take your 
place in a comfortable pew, and join 
in the service—feeling wonderfully at 
peace. And, yes—good and proud, too 
—becavse you know everything has 
been taken care of. 

Everything? . . . Materially speaking 
perhaps! But something is missing. Your 
pastor could tell you—but he probably 
won't. Yet deep in his heart lies his 
secret wish for inspiring church bells. 
And because he loves his church as you 
do—he dreams of hearing these bells, 
resounding far and wide over your com- 
munity—touching all and calling all 
to pray. 

Wouldn’t you like to see this spiritual 
need for your church realized? You can 
do so, of course by do- 
nating a Schulmerich® 
Carillon in the name of 
a loved one—or in your 
own nome... now in 
your life-time. Or you 
might form a donors’ 
group. Speak to mem- 
bers of your congrega- 
tion—and your neigh- 
bors, friends and even 
business associctes as 
well. Would you like 
further help? Write us. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
2830 CARILLON HILL + SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“A World-Honored Name” 
Diretemart of Beli \astruments produced by Schuimench Carions, ing 















SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 
Whether We Like It Or Not 


The Church in the World of Radio- 
TV by John Bachman (Association Press, 
$3.50, 176 pp.) sorts out all the tangled 
threads and makes merely complex what 
has heretofore been looked upon as an 
impossibly knotty problem. The world 
of radio-television has not to my knowl- 
edge been so aptly described by anyone 
else. For the first time a responsible 
churchman has ventured to discuss the 
Church’s relations to that curious dis- 
penser of fluff, garbage, 21” Lanolin, 
and, occasionally, sheer beauty. 

In a workmanlike way, Professor 
Bachman dismisses the angry church 
folk who won't have anything to do with 
radio-TV by showing the pervasive in- 
fluence of these media. He helps the 
“television-is-evil” people to see that tele- 
vision is, instead, petty; and further- 
more, it continues to be petty because 
most broadcasters, producers, sponsors, 
and viewers want it that way or won't 
risk making a change. Thus the author 
stimulates the reader to expose the 
whole body of his Christian faith to 
everything that he sees and hears: com- 
mercials, news programs, public affairs 
programs, detective and western yarns, 
slick comedies, and church-produced 
shows. The individual churchman talk- 
ing back to his set (and to his neighbor, 
wife, family, pastor, boss, the barber, 
postman, tax collector, and anyone else 
who can be made to listen) represents 
collectively the Church’s most powerful 
and least used relationship to the mass 
media. 

These largely informal and unplanned 
efforts of the Church to raise the level 
of the audience and the programs which 
the audience sees do not exhaust the 
Church’s place in radio-television. The 
Church, too, is a programer. It has time 
given to it (or sometimes buys time) in 
which to present a program of its own. 
The author raises some intriguing ques- 
tions about what the Church has done 
with its time and what might be done. 
The Church has a message. Does it hard- 
sell the message as though it were an 
automobile or a deodorant? Does it make 
up a story which points a useful moral? 
Does it try to present situations that will 
arouse questions—eventually leading the 
uncommitted viewer to consider the an- 
swer of the Christian faith? Should it buy 
a program—for instance, a national foot- 
ball bow] game with an audience of forty 
million—in order to have the “commer- 


cial” time for addressing the gospel to 
the audience? (What should the Church 
say, if it did that sort of thing?) 

Each question brings with it five 
cousin-like questions which cumulative- 
ly drive the Church to face the dilemma: 
Should the Church present itself as a 
Christian institution so that people will 
come to the church to hear the gospel, 
or should the Church produce programs 
which communicate the gospel directly 
to the viewer? Bachman makes good 
sense at this point. He skillfully points 
out the way in which the viewer himself 
mixes up any program. For some view- 
ers a program conceived to be basically 
evangelical is informative. Churchgo- 
ing viewers hear a discussion of social 
issues that seems to them to be evan- 
gelical. And so on. The author insists 
that whatever the Church does do, it 
must do well. 

That may sound like a dreary cliché. 
It could be. But it isn’t because the 
author takes it out of the clouds and 
places it amidst the practical affairs of 
program production, providing the read- 
er with interesting clues concerning the 
intricate relationships between art and 
the Christian faith. Eventually he gets 
the matter back into the viewer's hands. 
The Church-produced program depends 
on his dollars, the publicity he personally 
can give the program, his earnest and 
intelligent response to the program, and 
finally his discussion of it with friends. 

The book has been written, I suspect, 
for the broadcaster and the professional 
churchman responsible for broadcasting, 
but the lay viewer (the lay reader) will 
benefit most of all by reading it. He be- 
longs to both church and the world of 
radio-television as the one who pays 


the bills. 


I read this book one Sunday afternoon 
before watching a Leonard Bernstein 
program which featured the creative 
artistry of Glenn Gould, Eileen Farrell, 
and Igor Stravinsky. Ninety minutes 
later, CBS brought out what may be the 
best program of 1960, “The Fabulous 
Fifties.” With bold satirical strokes this 
program emphasized the sometimes pro- 
found, sometimes profane and often gro- 
tesque, influence that television has 
had on the last decade of our national 
life. This is the world that the Church 
is in, and this is the world that is, per- 
haps, too much in the Church, 
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Plastic labeling tape has a variety of 
uses. Sticks to any surface without 
moistening. Fasten around stems of 
plants; attach to flower pots, jars, screens, 
shelves. Write on it with pencil, ball 
point pen, or stylus. 150” roll %” wide 
in dispenser, 98¢. House Plant Corner, 
Box 810PL, Oxford, Maryland. 








Have the wonderful aroma of real 
coffee all the time. Grinder has wrought 
iron cover and handle, 6%” square base 
of hand-rubbed hard pine. Large ca- 
pacity, Steel grinder knives cut coffee 
beans, releasing all the piquant flavor 
just prior to brewing. $9.75. Sturbridge 
Yankee Workshop, 18 Brimfield Turn- 
pike, Sturbridge, Massachusetts. 





SHOP BY MAIL 


Please order direct from sources given, and send payment with your. order. 





A charming, sensibly styled spice 
rack comes with spices in complete kit 
for easy assembly in one hour. Large 
drawer stores tins and shakers. Remov- 
able rod for towels. 19”H x 14”W x 4”D, 
in knotty pine or maple finish, $16.95. 
Assembled, $22.95. Order No. C-79, 
Yield House, Dept. PL, North Conway, 
New Hampshire, 





For outdoor activities these brand new 
U.S. Army cavalry boots represent the 
best at an exceptionally low price. Made 
of highest quality leather, with thick 
soles, they are 16” high. Sizes 6 to 14, 
all widths, $10.95. A. L. Robbins, 36 
Bowery, Dept. PL, New York 138, New 
York. 
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Sterting Sitver All thems shown ‘4 actual size 


Send for tree toider Sogoting many other Presbyterian items 
Prompt Deliveries Oo’ 
© 5S. MARVALE & Co. (eourr F. &), 100 FIT Avenue, Hew Vert 11, HT 








A Symbol. "\,” diameter with 8. Symboi ae, “ i] 
18” sterling chain (back available 
con ee | am @ Presby chain $5.00 
» ’ i$ 00 
medium size, %” diameter so °. Sane oe 
small site, Mg" "Giemeter $125 (OTe Gar $4.00 
Also available in 14 Karat €. Cucte Pin page 
Gold, write tor detaiis F. Tie Pin $300 





YOUTH SINGS 


128 favorite hymns, cho- 
ruses to spark youth 
meetings. Low cost: 
pocket size only 39¢ 
each, large size 67¢ each 
in quantity. Spiral bind- 
ing, pages lie flat. At 
book, music stores. 


Praise Book 
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The Carillon at 
Montview Boulevard 
Presbyterian Church, a 


Spptons Catto 


record of outstanding 
musical beauty! 





Sleepers, Wake! 
Blessed Jesu 
The Perfect Day 


Fantasia for Bells MANS -ROOEO |My 
and eight others. 


12” LP Dept. PL 
$3 ss 3015 Casitas Avenue : 
2 Los Angeles 39, California 
World’s Pioneer Manufacturer of 


Electronic Carillons 








DAY-N-NIGHT MAILBOX MARKER $1.95 


Your name (or any other wording you want, up to 
17 letters and numbers) appears on both sides of 
your Day-n-Night Mailbox Marker—in permanent 
raised letters that shine bright at night! Fits any 
mailbox——easy to install in a minute. Rustproof— 
made of aluminum; baked enamel finish. black back- 
ground, white letters. Your marker shipped within 
48 hours. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Only $1.95 postpaid from Spear Engineering Com- 
pany, 408 Spear Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





CLIPPO is my name. Teachers, 
missionaries and kids call me the 
“Do-goeoder” puppet. I'm a 
sturdy 15 inches tall and guar- 
anteod to perform because I'm 

ly bled and strung 
and ‘seaily for fun. $5.95 P.P. 
Prepaid. 

The Marionette Studio 

233 S. Les Rebles, Pasadena, Cal. 











LOOSE FALSE TEETH 


RELINED A+ TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 
NEWLY IM ROveo bangs 2 a aE, a piastic 


oq (refits) eer gon eally 
them fi A. siey shoul without Hy 


Easily applied. No heating wired, Brush it on and 
wear your plates wae it sets. It adheres to the pilates 

only and makes a comfortable, smooth and durable surt 

that can be washed and comes. Each — on lasts 


for months. Not a powder Contains no rubber or 
gum. Neutral pink color, Sold 1 on MOI n MONE Y- "BACK GUAR: 
ANTEE. Not’ sold in stores roved by 15 years of Con- 


N 
owner Send $1.00 plus 20¢ hand! ng charge (stamps 
or coin). 
DENDEX COMPANY, DEPT.17-L 
2024 WEST SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES 57, CALIF. 





1000 Name & 
Address Labels $1 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT 

RDERS $2 PPD. 


Sensational bargain! Your 
. aaeeee on 
gummed bagels. 
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re rove 
nest” quality 

Padded! Packed with 


FRER 
tle GIFT BOX, Use them on 
stationery, _ boo cards. 
000 oni 1. Ret SPRCTIAL— 
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rant Hn y Labels. 318 


rson bide Culver City 1 
cal fornia. 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payabie in advance. Compiete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 











Name The Book—however old—we'll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. No obli- 
gation to buy. Books-On-File, Dept. PL, 
_Union City, New Jersey. 





Here Is My Harvest: A book you'll read, 
re-read and buy for especially discerning 
friends. $4.00 postpaid. Exposition Press 
Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





For sale—one set of Maas Chimes in ex- 
cellent condition. Suitable for church 
sanctuary. Priced reasonably. Contact 
Mrs. A. ‘C. Martin, 1305 Colorado Street, 
S.E., Huntsville, Alabama. 





Housemother wanted, born-again, Bible- 
believing, matured. Child-care institution 
where spiritual values come first. Fringe 
benefits. Presbyterian Life, Box 116, With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





Camp for rent. Ideal, modern 68 acre camp 
fully developed on shore of beautiful sand 
bottom lake in northwestern Wisconsin. 
Facilities for 50 children or young people 
during August. For further information 
write Hope Church, 7132 Portland Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Europe This Summer. Accompany Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert H. Heinze to eight coun- 
tries and many towns and cities. See Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau. July 8 to 
August 13. Dr. Heinze is General Manager, 
Presbyterian Life. Write for brochure, 
Cultural Travel Center, 11-19 River Road, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. Call SW 6-1907. 
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TUBULAR STEEL 
’ Folding Chair 


REGULAR LIST OF 
$6.95 Each. 





Oversized form-fitting steel seat, 16” x 16”. Heavy- 
duty steel frame. Mar-proof rubber feet. Safet: 
hinge. Cannot be tip . Discount price is FO 
Factory in lots of 12 or more. Send $4.95 for 
single sample, postpaid. 


WRITE FOR FOLDING TABLE DISCOUNT PRICES. 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 54 * SCRANTON 2, PA. 











Choir and Pulpit 
Robes 


Write Dept. Q For Catclog and Samples 






Cotrell and Leonard Inc. 
472 Broadway Albany |, N 





BE OF 
GOOD CHEER 


(Continued from page 10) 


depths and dregs, all his hidden igno- 
miny and ugliness.” Zarathustra the 
prophet replies, “Thou couldst not en- 
dure him who beheld thee—who ever 
beheld thee through and through.” 

Christians can endure this work of the 
Holy Spirit only because they know of 
the love that motivates the probing, the 
amazing love manifest in their justifica- 
tion. Yet even the certainty of that love 
seems at times hardly sufficient to en- 
able us to endure. Perhaps the writer of 
the Hebrews experienced this when he 
wrote “no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous” 
(Hebrews 12:11 KJV). Is it not plausible 
that this unique tribulation of the Chris- 
tian’s life was what prompted the apostle 
Paul to tell the congregation at Galatia, 
“let us do good to all men, and espe- 
cially to those who are of the household 
of faith” (Galatians 6:10). Yes, espe- 
cially to them, for Christians need the 
loving support of one another to help 
each bear the unmasking inseparable 
from our sanctification. 

The Christian is frankly told that in 
this life he will have tribulation. He is 
just as emphatically encouraged by his 
Lord to “be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.” 

In a recent address, President Nathan 
Pusey of Harvard spoke of the help the 
Church should give to humanity. The 
Church must above all, he stressed, “help 
each of us to see that where torment and 
darkness lie there also is light, and in the 
depth of mystery, a face.” Our Lord did 
not, and we dare not, deny that there is 
torment and darkness, but he did prom- 
ise light in the midst of such darkness. 
Human beings can put up with almost 
anything but meaninglessness. Paul Til- 
lich, in his provocative book The Cour- 
age To Be, ventures the opinion that the 
deepest problem of twentieth-century 
man is his sense of the meaninglessness 
of life today. Indeed, how can one feel 
in a universe so vast, and on an earth so 
torn with tension and strife, that there is 
a thread of meaning running through it 
all? Is a world hanging on the brink of 
nuclear warfare a meaningful world? But 
let us recall what lay before our Lord 
when he spoke the words “be of good 
cheer” to his disciples. Before him lay 
the desertion of his closest disciples, the 
humiliation of his trial, and the lingering 
agony of his death on the cross. Never- 
theless, he tells his disciples, “In the 








world you have tribulation; but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
If life is net just a tale told by an idiot 
signifying nothing; if there is a road in 
life that is not a dead-end street ending 
in despair and death; if indeed we are 
called by God to become sons of God, 
then tribulations of all kinds can be 
borne with patience. The tribulation of 
sanctification will result in our becoming 
“partakers of his holiness” (Hebrews 
12:10 KJV). If it is to such a destiny that 
we are assuredly moving, what pain can 
we not courageously bear with his aid? 
Immediately before he spoke to his 
disciples of the tribulation that would be 
theirs, Jesus said to them, “I have said 
this to you, that in me you may have 
peace.” This peace—the peace of God 
that passes all understanding—is not the 
calm of culture, nor is it the beneficence 
of breeding, nor is it the panacea of posi- 
tive thinking. It is a peace that appears 
in the midst of the most intense suffer- 
ing. The poet George Briggs has pro- 
foundly expressed the fact that behind 
the mystery of the suffering that accom- 
panies our sanctification, there is a lov- 
ing face whose countenance was once 
twisted by a deeper pain than any we 
shall be called upon to endure. 
“I knew Thee not, Thou wounded Son 
of God, 
Till I with Thee the path of suffering 
trod; 
Till in the valley, through the gloom of 
night, 
I walked with Thee, and turned to Thee 
for light. 


I did not know the mystery of love, 

The love that doth the fruitless branch 
remove; 

The love that spares not e’en the fruitful 
tree, 

But prunes, that it may yet more fruitful 


be. 


I did not know the meaning of the Cross: 
I counted it but bitterness and loss: 

Till in Thy gracious discipline of pain 
I found the loss I dreaded: purest gain. 


And shall I cry, e’en on the darkest day, 

‘Lord of all mercy, take my cross away’? 

Nay, in the Cross I saw Thine open face, 

And found therein the fulness of Thy 
grace.”? = 


‘Charles Raven, GOOD NEWS OF GOD 
(Harper, 1944). 

?7From MASTERPIECES OF RELIGIOUS 
VERSE, ed. James Dalton Morrison (Har- 
per, 1948). Used by permission. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Marjorie S. Lawrence 





THE TURTLE PEN 


boards. Was it getting dark? Would he 
and Herman both be penned up all night 
long? 


Joe watched Herman, his new turtle, 
crawl toward the barberry bushes. He 
stretched out his hand and touched Her- 
man’s back. The turtle’s head drew back 
into its shell. 

“Hi, Joe.” Randy Miller rounded the 
house. “Ready to do something? Say, 
what's that?” 

“A turtle I found in the garden,” said 
Joe. “I've named him Herman.” He low- 
ered the turtle into the concrete well 
outside the cellar window. “That makes 
an okay pen,” he said. “He won't get 
away while we're playing.” 

Randy looked into the window well. 
“He doesn’t have any water or food.” 

“Tl give him some when I get back. 
Herman likes it there—it’s cool and 
shady. Where’ll we play?” 

“They're building a new house on 
Walnut Street. There’s sand, and stacks 
of block and wood all over the place. 
Nobody’s around on Saturday after- 
noon.” 

“Let's go.” Joe started to run, calling 
over his shoulder, “I'll race you.” Randy 
soon caught up with him. As_ they 
reached the building, the boys were 
walking side by side, catching their 
breath. 

“See those blocks?” said Randy. 
“Wouldn't they make a neat fort?” 

“Look—a gangplank.” Joe started to- 
ward the heavy board slanting to the 
doorframe high above the ground. 

“Watch out, Joe. That floor’s loose 
up there.” 

Randy's warning was too late. Joe 
raced up the plank, jumped over the sill, 
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and clattered across the platform, Sud- 
denly, he felt the boards slide beneath 
his feet. Yelling for help, he swung his 
arms up to keep his balance, but felt 
himself going down, feet first, into the 
darkness below. 

His feet thumped against the cellar 
floor. He gasped, shook his head, and 
looked about him. In the faint light from 
above, he could see that he stood in a 
little room with cement walls and slop- 
ing floor. 

“Are you all right?” Randy’s worried 
face peered down at him. 

“I guess so. Help me get out of here. 
There’s a door, but it’s too small to get 
through.” 

“You're in the coalbin,” Randy said. 
“Here, grab my hands.” 

Joe caught Randy's 
jumped, but each time Randy pulled, 
the boards he lay on slipped, and Joe 
fell back into the bin. 

“I can’t get you out by myself,” Randy 
panted. “I'm going to get Dad.” 

“Randy, please don’t leave me here,” 


hands and 


Joe begged. 

“Tl just be gone for a second. The 
basement’s cool and shady, anyway,” 
Joe heard Randy say as he left. 

“Cool and shady.” That's what he had 
said about Herman's pen. Why, he 
thought, I’m in a turtle pen myself, just 
like Herman, I'm thirsty, too. 

Joe sank to the floor, propped his back 
against the wall, and waited. He strained 
to hear footsteps, but everything was 
still. “Randy's forgotten me,” he worried. 
He stared up at the opening between the 


At last he heard firm footsteps over- 
head. He jumped up eagerly. Mr. 
Miller's deep voice echoed down from 
above. “Randy, put all your weight on 
that end of the plank. Now, Joe, grasp 
my hands. Tighter. Heave.” 

Joe felt himself whisked up to the 
platform. It was good to be back in the 
sunlight. But he saw the stern look on 
Mr. Miller's face, and he hung his head. 

“I hope you two realize now why it’s 
dangerous to play in a place like this.” 
Mr. Miller's voice grew kind. “You all 
right, Joe?” 

Joe nodded. “Awful thirsty,” he said. 

“Well, come along then. Let’s see if 
we can find you something to drink.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Miller,” said Joe, 
“but I've got something important to 
do at home. I thought of it when I was 
in the bin.” 

“Sure you're all right?” 

“I'm sure,” said Joe. He waved good- 
by. 

He hurried straight to the window - 
well in his back yard. He knelt and lifted 
Herman tenderly, then stroked the 
turtle’s rough shell. “Were you lone- 
some in the window well?” he asked. 

He carried his turtle to the garden. 
“Herman,” he whispered, as he set his 
pet under the big green squash leaves, 
“vou'll like this better than a turtle pen. 
Good-by,” he called, and ran to the 
kitchen to get a tall, cool drink of water. 
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Something Brand New for You and Your Family to Read and Do. re 


|] To KNOWand LOVE the BIBLE 


To Introduce You to the Inspiring 
KNOW YOUR BIBLE Program 





¢ 


TO HELP COVER 
POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


ALL THE BELOVED STORIES of the Old 
Testament unfold before your eyes! Here 
are Abraham, Moses, Samson, vid, 
Queen Esther, Daniel and all the others 

.in the pages and Gaes color prints 


of this new Program THE STORY OF 


The Birth of CHRIST 


IN GLOWING COLOR AND NARRATIVE 


* 
Prepared and Supervised by Renowned Biblical 
Authorities. Acclaimed by Protestant Ministers 
and Sunday School Teachers All Over America 


- Here Is What You Receive for Ten Cents 


- \ > : 
y \ : } Your Demonstration Package, which includes 
a -- > a rich 64-page album, creates a beautiful 
WE LEARN ABOUT THE BIRTH word-and-picture story of the Birth and Early 
OF CHRIST ... about His Public Childhood of Jesus, based on Biblical record 
| ge BR -_ } and retold as a sparkling narrative. The indi- 
Aposties who adored Him. And vidual color prints are of famous masterpiece 
this Program helps us under- paintings. Each is already backed with an 
aa een Death adhesive, ready for mounting in your album. 
and Resurrection. Your giant full color pictorial wall map of 
the Holy Land carries you and your children 
to every action-packed scene in Holy Scripture. 
If you decide to continue later on, a hand- 
some, protective case will be sent you free, in 
which to keep your Bible albums together. 





— 


The Thrilling Stories of the Holy Bible, Reverently 
Retold and Illustrated in Magnificent Full-Color 
With Some of the Greatest Bible Pictures Ever Painted mA CO 








Seliladieaiidibeiaoadeiiaeek iat dias 


color pictures of over 50 great mo- 
ments from the Bible. 


HAT A WONDERFUL IDEA for 


- 
| MAIL COUPON WITH 10¢ NOW! 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE PROGRAM, 


| Dept. PL-3, Garden City, N.Y. 
I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping. Please rush my 
**Know Your Bible’’ Introductory Re. which includes: 
1. The Story Album about the Birth of Christ. 2. The 
set of ~~" color prints of Bible paintings, ready for 
mounting. y, Huge Pictorial Wall p of the Holy Land 
l (size: 2 x A feet) 


After examining my Introductory Package I will 
notify you within 10 days if I do not wish to continue. 
Otherwise, I understand you will send me a new 

‘Know Your Bible” Album complete with a set of full 

| color prints each month, for only $1 plus shipping. I am 
not obligated to take any minimum number of albums 
| and I may cance] my subscription at any time I wish 


PRINT NAMB 
(1) under 16, parent must sign below) 


PARENT'S 
SIG NATURE 
In Canada ettress 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 


Christian families; especiall 

those with children! To retell 
the stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in a thrilling new way that 
young people will enjoy — and which 
gives the whole family greater knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Bible. 


Now you can become a trial sub- 
scriber to this Program and receive the 
Introductory Package (worth $3.00) 
for just 10¢—without obligation. Send 
a dime with the coupon and you will 
receive: 


1. A set of magnificent color prints of 
Bible paintings by Rembrandt, Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck and other masters — 
plus paintings ae Sane living artists. 
Each has an adhesive backing, ready 
for mounting. 


2. A beautiful story album (10,000 words) 
in which to assemble your Color 
Prints. This Album — filled with excit- 
ing pictures — recounts The Birth of 

Our Saviour as a thrilling narrative 
You see the first Christmas. ..-King 

Herod's plot . . . the escape of the Holy 

Family . . . and much more. 


3. A huge pictorial Bible Map of the Holy 
Land—2 x 3% feet in size, alive with 


After enjoying your Introductory 
Package, you may wish to continue 
with the Program for a while. In com- 
ing months you will be receiving: more 
Story Albums about the life of Christ 
and His Apostles ... and colorful Old 
Testament adventure albums of stir- 
ring battles ... gallant men and women 
... wise men and kings! And, each step 
of the way, the family will grow closer 
to the Lord th the stories and 
teachings in the Holy Bible. 

The cost of this Program is surpris- 
ingly low. For each monthly shipment 
you will be billed only $1.00 plus a few 
cents to help covet shipping. But there 
is no obligation to go on with the Pro- 
gram when you accept your Introduc- 
tory Package for 10¢. You may cancel 
any time. 


EXTRA BONUS GIFT! A handsome case, 
ideal for preserving your albums, will 
be sent later to those who wish to con- 
tinue. Mail coupon to: Know Your 
Bible Program, Dept. py,.3 Garden 
City, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 








